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“ROUGHNECKS” IN ACTION... PROBING 8,000’ BELOW! 


And “roughnecks” well describes the equipment as well as 
men who work on off-shore rigs drilling for oil at great 
depths. Bearings, for instance, must operate efficiently under 
tremendous loads day in, day out. Bower tapered and cylin- 
drical roller bearings are engineered for jobs like this—incor- 
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3ower roller bearings minimize maintenance, 
ice operating costs. 


IN TRUCKS 
help flee 


IN FARM IMPLEMENTS, too, Bower roller 
bearings cut down-time, keep equipment rolling. 


porating advanced design and improved internal construc- 
tion. Painstaking quality control makes them last longer, 
require little or no maintenance. If you use bearings for 
original equipment or replacement, specify Bower! Bower 
Roller Bearing Division, Detroit 14, Michigan. 


DIVISION OF 
FEDERAL-MOGUL-BOWER 
BEARINGS, INC. 


tapered 
cylindrical 
journal 


BOWER tapered, cylindrical and journal roller bearings 
of advanced design serve practically every industry. 
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In General business Bi! y 
BUSINESS Page 25 Neutrals must choose now b 


thi Kennedy speech at U. N. puts responsibility for world organization’s 
IS future in hands of neutralist nations 






WEEK 27 Business Council gains a role again 
September 30, 1961 White House meeting puts old BAC back on good terms with Administration f 







28 Auto makers hold steady on prices 
Generally, the price tags on the new models will be the same as last year—or even a i 
little lower HN 
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30 Wall Street gets attack of nerves 
World tension, domestic worries set off drop, but few see real slide ahead 









Merger with Interstate Department Stores to put Montgomery Ward in discount 
field, give mail order house a top-flight merchandising man | 


Charts of the Week Big companies pour millions of dollars into displays for sake of image building 
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36 Aluminum price cut aids fabricators 
But it pinches big integrated producers that use their own ingots to make products 






In business 
U. S. sues insulator makers for damages; new approaches to setting air freight i 


rates; more Chrysler reshuffling; Denver sets up new tax district 
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Business Abroad 106 Pan Am helps keep Berlin air lanes open. By maintaining plane service between 
West Berlin and West Germany, it defends U. S. access rights to city 
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Economics 84 Debate over controls begins. Economists argue meaning of President’s threat to | 
impose “‘restrictive measures” if steel ignores request to hold price line 
















Demand for bank loans still lags. Bankers report no rise in demand for loans despite 
the climb in industrial production 


Finance 






Truckers pass financial milestone. Prudential’s unsecured loan of long-term 
funds to Oklahoma company marks a new era in the industry’s financing 


Labor 75  Labor’s first-half score is low. Its losses outnumbered 
the gains during first half of 87th Congress 




















78 UE’s new goals. Union seeks mandatory bargaining on effects of automation 
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Management 50 How Henry Ford Il reshaped his company (cover). He surrounded himself with 
men who could teach him management and ways to rebuild Ford Motor Co. 
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The Markets 110 Silver battle puts Treasury in middle. Mining bloc and consumers square off, but 
. both hit pegged price, as metal’s revival outpaces production 
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Transportation 132 Timeruns out for lake boats. Small, older ones can’t compete; yet U. S. yards 
Number 1674 aren’t building bigger new ones because of costs 
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READERS REPORT 


Old game, new market 


Dear Sir: 

Your interesting article “Bowling 
into overseas markets” [BIN Sep. 
16°61,p51] implies that bowling is 
a new American game which is 
rather misleading. 

The following excerpt (Colum- 
bia Encyclopedia) may interest 
you: “Bowling originated in an- 
cient Germany probably as an 
early Christian rite. The Dutch 
introduced the game in America, 
where it became popular in the 
19th Century. Bowling, which was 
played with varying numbers of 
pins throughout the ages, was 
standardized as a 10-pin game in 
(2. 3 ney 

Already when I was a boy, there 
was hardly a village in Germany 
which did not have a bowling alley. 
Except for minor differences, like 
nine pins and balls without finger 
holes, this game has been long one 
of the most popular ones in 
Germany. 

This, of course, has nothing to 
do with the fact that there must be 
a tremendous market for automa- 
tion in bowling alleys. 

Klaus Wieschenberg 
Charlotte, N. C. 


= Even the Egyptians were 
bowling in 5200 B.C. (Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica, 1961) but not 
the highly . standardized, 10-pin 
game that Americans know today. 


Praise from afar 


Dear Sir: 

We wish to express our congratu- 
lation for the successful career of 
your enterprise . 

. . . We, on our part, as one of 
the financial institutions in Japan 
now in close tie-up with your coun- 
try, are reading your magazine 
with an absolute reliance, since the 
publication is of the world-wide 
fame. Particularly, the fact that you 
have established the general prin- 
ciples in interpreting and analysing 
the news has deeply impressed us. 

. May we mention an instance 
where we discovered a significant 
meaning in view of the currrent 
world situation in a recent special 
report released in your magazine? 
That was the article entitled “New 
mobilization program” [Bi Jul.29 
61 p15). 

This, we understand, is not the 
so-called hot news, aiming at 
creating journalistic sensation, and 
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CEMENT TERMINALS HAVE 
MEANT IMPROVED SERVICE 
TO MORE CUSTOMERS 
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A number of years ago, Ideal Cement 
began establishing terminals at important locations 
to provide better service out of existing 
plants to more customers. 








ome of these terminals have been 
on deep water and are served by 
bargeand othersareserved by ground 
transportation. By building cement 
storage at market locations, Ideal 
has been able to maintain maximum 
cement production at all times so 
that customer needs can be satisfied 
in periods of peak cement usage. In 
addition, by making cement avail- 
able closer to marketing locations, 
eustomer service has been greatly 
improved. 


The Ideal cement terminal 
system is a Company 
guarantee that it will protect 
its customers as well as meet 
both foreign and other 
competition in the markets 

it serves. 





IDEAL CEMENT COMPANY 


DENVER, COLORADO 


LISTED ON THE NEW YORK AND PACIFIC COAST STOCK EXCHANGES 
SERVING SOME OF THE MOST RAPIDLY GROWING MARKETS IN THE UNITED STATES 





instead is an objective forecast of 
the economic phases of the inter- 
national political development: that 
is . . . you were concerned in find- 
ing an impact on business. . . . 
The aspiration for peace is com- 
mon among the nations all over the 
world. Be that as it may, the leaders 
of the industrial and financial cir- 
cles must always go ahead with 
their plans in ready adjustment 
with the shifts that may arise in 
their environments. . . . 
T. Kamikozawa 
Assistant Manager 
Investigation Dept. 
The Sumitomo Trust & Banking 
Co: Ltd: 
Osaka, Japan 


450,000 words 


Dear Sir: 

You state that production of 
Webster’s New International Dic- 
tionary “was a monumental opera- 
tion” [BIN Sep.16’61,p89]. Why 
not tell readers the total number of 
words included in the third edition 
and make a comparison with the 
previous edition? 

Col. E. W. Haefner ( Ret.) 
Oak Park, IIl. 


® The third’ edition contains 
450,000 words—50,000 of them 
new—compared to 600,000 in the 
second edition. The lexicographers 
lowered the word count by drop- 
ping geographical, biographical, 
and fictional names and many obso- 
lete words. 


Firm’s decision 


Dear Sir: 

In reporting on IBM’s trial move 
of some 220 members of the cor- 
porate headquarters staff to York- 
town, N.Y. [Bil Sep.9’61,p71], 
Business Week has erroneously in- 
terpreted this action as bearing on 
our plans for land recently ac- 
quired in Harrison, N. Y. 

At the end of the Yorktown trial, 
we will decide whether or not to 
move our corporate headquarters 
to an ultimate location in the sub- 
urbs—not necessarily in the town 
of Harrison, Westchester County, 
or even New York State. 

A firm decision has been made 
to erect administrative offices in 
Harrison, subject only to zoning 
clearance. .. . 

J. R. Opel 
Director of Communications 
International Business Machines 
Corp. 
New York, N. Y. 
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Business poised 
for new rise 
in final quarter 


Retail demand 
upturn signaled 
by paperboard 


Earlier price cuts 
in paper restored 


Business outlook _—BI 


Business gets the opportunity, moving into the fourth quarter, to demon- 
strate that recent slack in some areas wasn’t really loss of stamina. 

The fact that this test comes in the fourth quarter has no particular 
significance of its own, of course. The calendar date has much less bearing, 
in fact, than the tardy rush to produce automobiles. 

And it is doubtful that the gloomy international backdrop will do any 
immediate damage—unless things should get worse. 


At worst, our world obligations could force controls over production, 
prices, and wages on the country, coupled with higher taxes. 

Barring such developments, the portents continue favorable. 

Just about everyone is counting on the consumer to put real zip into 
things from here on. He has been reducing his installment debt, particularly 
on autos. Meanwhile, his income has been rising for months while his 
spending has been in a rather conspicuous rut. 


Evidence that the consumer has started to buy—or that manufacturers 
and retailers are betting he will—appears in the paperboard figures. 

This ubiquitous material, which enters into the transportation and display 
of such a vast range of products, usually is a solid barometer of consumer 
demand. Right now, it is registering very high indeed. 

Output of paperboard has set new records in each of the past two weeks, 
and is pushing capacity at 97%. Even more heartening, producers are 
working down the biggest backlog of orders in many a month. 

Industry people call this situation the strongest since early in 1959. 


Only last week a Commerce Dept. report forecast “continued strength- 
ening in demand for the products of the paper and board industry during 
the last half of 1961 . . . continuing into 1962.” 

The buildup in packaging materials supports the mounting convic- 
tion that retailers will reap a banner harvest in the next few months. 

Moreover, it erases the suspicion that the mid-summer surge in paper- 
board production—at a time when retail sales were so disappointing—was 
some kind of a fluke [Bil Aug.12’61,p20]. 


Domestic demand, though strong, can’t take all the credit for the come- 
back in paperboard. ; 

Exports have been running at a record-breaking pace this year. 

During the first seven months of 1961, almost 358,000 tons of paperboard 
were shipped overseas; that tops the 1960 period by 19%. 

Credit industrial expansion abroad, plus the consumer buying spree— 
especially in Western Europe—for the sharp rise in exports. The growth of 
American-style supermarkets overseas, which has increased food packaging 
demands, enters into this. 


Scattered price increases for selected types of paperboard are one more 
indication of industry confidence. Mostly, these boosts are in items on which 
prices were slashed last spring—containerboard and multi-wall bags, for 
example. 
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Retailers watch 
new cars for 
clues to volume 


Steel rate points 
at recovery high 


Autos and exports 
aid zinc’s outlook 
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Business outlook continued 


However, if the industry keeps on crowding capacity and orders continue 
to flow at the present rate, there’s a good chance that more increases, on a 
broader front, are in store. 


Purchase of durable goods has been the factor holding back retail sales so 
far this year, as any interested party well knows. 

Through August, all types of stores specializing in hardgoods succeeded 
in ringing up volume of not quite $43.7-billion. That’s a tidy figure, to be 
sure, but $314-billion or 744% down from a year ago. 

In recent weeks, a heartening pickup in major appliances has been gen- 
erally noted. Yet this undoubtedly was offset, in all or in part, by slow sales 
of new cars in September (due as much to dwindling stocks of 1961 models 
as to the fact that buyers were waiting to look at 1962s). 


Around mid-month, stocks in auto dealers hands or in transit were be- 
lieved to have been 600,000 cars, give or take a few thousand. 

Of these, Automotive News estimates from its field checking, some 
400,000 were 1962 models not yet available for sale; 200,000 or so would 
have been the remaining 1961s (with some makes running very low). 

Thus, the assumption is that the clean-up has been pretty complete—in 
sharp contrast with a year ago. But this has been accomplished only by 
means of slow output right through September. 

So it’s very like Detroit to be out to make up for lost time. 


Full-scale auto output unquestionably will have a pronounced effect on the 
rate of activity in steel, which already is starting to creep up again. 

The full impact may not be felt at once, however. Some steel output in 
recent weeks undoubtedly has been rolled and put into the mills’ own in- 
ventory, earmarked for the auto industry. This was a precaution against 
demands for quick delivery after the labor negotiations. 

Nevertheless, there is little doubt that October will set a new recovery 
high for the steel industry. If operations maintain only the late-September 
rate, the month will come up with 9.4-million tons. 


Ailing zinc producers are counting on a strong auto model year to dent 
their swollen smelter stocks and lead their industry back to health. 

Meanwhile, they are considerably encouraged by the vigorous pickup in 
demand during the past two months. August shipments to U.S. fabricators 
jumped 10,000 tons over July to post the best tally in 17 months—78,260 
tons. 

Smelters’ sales continued at a brisk pace through September, and are 
expected to pick up speed as auto and machinery production moves ahead. 


Export sales of zinc have taken a turn for the better, too. 

Japanese buyers came into the zinc market in a big way during the sum- 
mer; their fat orders more than offset the pronounced drop in sales to 
Western Europe. Japan-bound shipments of zinc, only 113 tons in May, shot 
up to 826 tons in June, and 2,000 tons in July. 

Meanwhile, OEEC shipments have been bumping along at around 900 
tons a month since May—a severe cutback from Europe’s average take of 
3,000 tons a month for almost a year and a half. 
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Neutrals must 
choose now 


Kennedy’s speech to U. N. General Assembly puts 
responsibility for future of the world 
organization in the hands of the neutralist nations 








Pres. Kennedy this week put the 
future of the U.N. up to the so-called 
neutral powers. He threw the full 
weight of the U.S. into an appeal 
for filling Secy. Gen. Dag Ham- 
marskjold’s place with one executive, 
rather than the triumvirate de- 
manded by the Soviet Union. 

To submit to the Russian demand, 
Kennedy said, “would replace order 
with anarchy, action with paralysis, 
confidence with confusion.” The 
Russians want the three-man direc- 
torate, or “troika,” to consist of a 
representative from the Western, 
Communist, and neutral nations— 
each with a veto. 

But Kennedy pointedly noted: “In 
this hall, there are not three forces 
but two. One is composed of those 
who are trying to build the kind of 
world described in Articles I and II 
of the Charter. The other, seeking a 
different world, would undermine 
this organization in the process.” 

Implicit warning. The President 
was not presenting the neutrals with 
an ultimatum. But what he said was 
an implicit warning that they must 
stand up for the basic principles of 
the U.N. Charter and the capacity 
of the Secretary General to act in 
international disputes, or see the de- 
cline of U.S. support for the U.N. 

Although the President did not 
elaborate, the implications of such 
a situation are clear: The U.N. 
would be reduced to a ceremonial 
role, and the neutrals themselves 
would be deprived of their only 
realistic hope of exerting significant 
influence in international affairs. 

Disillusionment. U.S. disillusion- 
ment with the neutrals has come 


sharply into focus since the Bel- 
grade conference last month. At that 
meeting they failed to denounce the 
Soviet Union for resuming nuclear 
testing and adopted several distinctly 
anti-U. S. resolutions. 

One U.S. official puts it this way: 
“If the neutrals are going to define 
neutralism as taking a position half 
way between ours and Khrushchev’s 
on every issue then you can kiss the 
U.N. good-by. All the Soviets would 
have to do is to take increasingly 
extreme positions—the neutral vote 
would then move halfway to meet 
them and farther away from us. 
Principle would go out the window 
and eventually the U.S. would walk 
out of the door.” 

The question has become clearly 
defined on the issue of picking a suc- 
cessor to Hammarskjold, who died in 
a plane crash in Rhodesia last week 
[Bil Sep.23’61,p27]. The U.S. and 
its allies are determined that a single 
executive be picked, either on a 
permanent or an interim basis. The 
Russians appear equally determined 
to impose their troika plan on the 
Secretariat, thus giving them a veto 
not only in the Security Council but 
in the executive branch of the U.N. 

Neutral’s choice. The resolution of 
this impasse is now up to the neu- 
trals. They have the balance of vot- 
ing power in the General Assembly. 
But so far the neutrals have failed 
to exert their influence to find a 
prompt solution. Their attitude is 
that there can be no workable ar- 
rangement without the concurrence 
of the big powers—whether it is 
settled in the Security Council, 
which the Charter authorizes to 
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name a permanent Secretary Gen- 
eral, or in the General Assembly, 
where precedent permits the choice 
of a provisional officer. 

This attitude clearly defers to the 
Russians. If the matter goes to the 
Security Council, the Russians can 
veto all proposals for a single Sec- 
retary General. If it comes up in the 
General Assembly, the attitude of 
the neutrals in effect gives the Rus- 
sians another veto. Either way, the 
Russians have the opportunity to 
cripple the U.N. as an effective in- 
ternational force. 

Basic question. The situation has 
raised a basic question in Washing- 
ton: Are the neutral nations pre- 
pared to rally to the defense of the 
principles of the U. N. charter? 

To U.S. officials, that means not 
only maintaining the executive pow- 
ers of the Secretariat, but standing 
up for U.N. ideals of freedom and 
human dignity in places such as Ber- 
lin and Southeast Asia. It means sup- 
porting realism, instead of propa- 
ganda, in disarmament attempts. 
And, as a practical political matter, 
it means going slow on the seating 
of the Communist Chinese repre- 
sentatives in the U.N. 

In sum, if the U.N. becomes 
merely an amplifier for hostile at- 
tacks upon the U.S., public and 
political support for the U.N. in 
this country will fall away, with 
inevitable repercussions on U.S. 
policy. 

U. S. reaction. The seating of Com- 
munist Chinese delegates this year 


In speech to U.N. General Assembly, Soviet Andrei Gromyko grimly rejected 





almost certainly would provoke vio- 
lent reactions against the U.N. in 
Congress and throughout the coun- 
try. Beyond that, the presence in the 
U.N. of another huge Communist 
nation possibly would shift the bal- 
ance of political power within the 
organization enough to make it use- 
less as an element of U.S. policy. 

Washington applies the same sort 
of reasoning to conflicts and prob- 
lems that at the moment are not 
being dealt with directly by the 
U.N. When Americans may be asked 
to risk nuclear war to defend West 
Berlin or to fight in Vietnam or Laos, 
the studied indifference of many 
neutral governments to the fate of 
Germans or Southeast Asians can- 
not fail to be irritating. And it can- 
not fail to contrast with the neutrals’ 
anguish over the wrongs done to 
Angolans and other colonialized peo- 
ple. 

Finally, the U.S. attitude toward 
the neutrals is sure to be influenced 
by their reaction to the new disarma- 
ment program that Kennedy pre- 
sented this week to the General As- 
sembly. It calls for universal and 
complete disarmament in three stages 
and is more comprehensive than 
earlier proposals. It would give the 
U.N. a key role in bringing about 
and policing disarmament, and rec- 
ommends a U.N. police force to 
maintain international peace in a 
disarmed world—a task that only a 
very much strengthened U.N. could 
possibly effect. 

The U.S. disarmament plan is 


Kennedy proposals on world disarmament and new Secretary General. 
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complex and technical. It may lack 
the propaganda punch of Khrush- 
chev's call for complete disarma- 
ment in four years. But if the neu- 
trals express as little interest in it 
as they did over the resumption of 
Soviet nuclear testing, the mood of 


disenchantment with them will 
deepen in Washington. 

Russian riposte. Soviet Foreign 
Minister Andrei Gromyko’s speech 
to the General Assembly (picture), 
which followed Kennedy’s this week, 
leaves the choice open to the neu- 
trals. He pushed hard for the Rus- 
sian position on Berlin, on disarma- 
ment, and on the imposition of a 
troika to run the Secretariat. On 
colonialism, he hit at the vestiges of 
19th-Century European domination 
in Asia and Africa, but glossed over 
20th-Century Soviet domination of 
Eastern Europe. 

Which way the neutral nations will 
move on these issues cannot be pre- 
dicted with any certainty. But some 
of the early reactions to Kennedy’s 
speech were not reassuring. One In- 
dian delegate, for example, said: 

“There was a little too much of 
the cold war in it for my taste. Was 
it useful for the President to come 
out so strongly against the troika, 
for example? We are for a strong 
U.N., of course, but the U.N. can 
function only on the basis of at least 
a tacit understanding between the 
Russians and the Americans. You 
know, you really no longer can think 
of the U.N. as a tool of U.S. policy. 

“Then, was it helpful to confuse 
the status of East Germany with 
colonialism? They aren’t the same 
thing at all.” 

This may be an extreme version of 
neutralist thinking. But many neutral 
diplomats in the U.S. delegates 
lounge this week tended to seek the 
answer to the problems besetting 
the world organization by splitting 
the differences between the U. S. and 
Soviet positions, rather than by 
standing on principle. 

Basic issue. A top Washington 
official who’s concerned not only 
with the U.N. but with worldwide 
U.S. policy puts the problem into 
this broader context: 

“The two basic assumptions of 
U.S. foreign policy since the war 
have been: First, that the Soviets 
would not risk war to achieve their 
objectives, as long as the balance of 
military power was maintained. Sec- 
ond, that the neutrals in their own 
self interest would remain neutral, 
at least to the extent of being willing 
to cooperate with the West. Now 
both assumptions are being called 
into question—by Khrushchev in 
Berlin, and by the neutrals in the 
U.N.” 
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At Pres. Kennedy's invitation Business Council, including Continental Oil’s L. F. 
McCollum (left) and U. S. Steel’s Roger Blough, head of group, visit White House. 


Business Council 
gains a role again 


Old Business Advisory Council, divorced from Commerce Dept. 
and renamed after dispute with Hodges, is back on 
amicable terms with Administration after White House meeting 


The old Business Advisory Council, 
renamed the Business Council and 
divorced from its quasi-official role 
as adviser to the Secretary of Com- 
merce, has won a new lease on life. 

The 28-year-old panel of top busi- 
ness executives will continue to have 
dealings with the Kennedy Adminis- 
tration on an amicable basis, if not 
on exactly the same footing as be- 
fore Secy. of Commerce Luther H. 
Hodges’ dispute with it [BM Jul.15 
61,p33]. ; 

And the word from insiders at the 
Commerce Dept. is that Hodges 
won't carry out anytime soon—if 
ever—his threat to set up a new 
BAC to advise him. 

Get-together. All this became clear 
one day last week when top Admin- 
istration officials went to Washing- 
ton’s Mayflower Hotel to speak to a 
specially called one-day session of 
the Council. 

It became even more clear when 
the Council members, led by Chmn. 
Roger M. Blough of U.S. Steel, were 
invited to the White House for a 
private session with Pres. Kennedy 
(picture)—with Hodges present. 
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At their afternoon and evening ses- 
sions, about 50 members of the 
Council heard McGeorge Bundy, one 
of Kennedy’s closest White House 
advisers; Under Secy. of Labor W. 
Willard Wirtz (they had wanted La- 
bor Secy. Arthur J. Goldberg, but 
he was out of the country); and 
Arthur H. Dean, Kennedy’s nuclear 
test ban negotiator. 

Blough met with Kennedy for 
about half an hour that morning— 
Sept. 21—an appointment that wasn’t 
on Kennedy’s published daily sched- 
ule. The President, according to 
White House news secretary Pierre 
Salinger, discussed his position on 
the steel price increase issue. Blough 
made no commitment that Salinger 
knew of. 

Invitation. Blough at this session 
invited Kennedy to the Mayflower 
later in the day, for the Council’s re- 
ception or dinner. Kennedy pleaded 
pressure of business, and suggested 
the Council come to see him. 

At the 6 p.m. meeting, described 
as cordial and friendly, and lasting 
40-min., only generalities were dis- 
cussed. The President indicated that 


while the Administration and busi- 
nessmen should not be expected to 
agree on every issue, government 
and the business community are 
interdependent, and neither can suc- 
ceed without the other. 

Kennedy emphasized his intention 
of submitting a balanced budget 
next January, barring any unforeseen 
increase in defense expenditures. He 
suggested that the Council’s services 
would be of help to the government 
in many ways. 

Results. A White House spokes- 
man indicated later that a number 
of government agencies would be 
using the Council’s services. And 
top Kennedy officials will be accept- 
ing the Council’s invitation to its 
regular fall meeting, Oct. 19-22, at 
Hot Springs, Va. 

For 28 years, the BAC has been 
meeting three or four times yearly, 
and top officials from the Roosevelt, 
Truman, and Eisenhower Adminis- 
trations have accepted invitations to 
come and swap views. 

The Council's active members nor- 
mally number 65, though there are 
now 67, plus 110 honorary and 
graduate members. 

Coup. The rapprochement is a 
coup of sorts for both Blough and 
Kennedy. Blough took over chair- 
manship of the BAC earlier this 
year from Ralph J. Cordiner, Gen- 
eral Electric Co. chairman, as one 
of the after-effects of the price-fixing 
cases in which GE executives—but 
not Cordiner—were involved. 

Secy. Hodges questioned, among 
other things, the secrecy of BAC 
meetings, and began insisting on 
new rules that would transform 
BAC’s character and put Hodges in 
charge [BWM Apr.8’61,p27]. BAC 
members didn’t like this, decided to 
withdraw from its Commerce Dept. 
connection and go it alone. The 
blowup touched off stories about an 
Administration anti-business slant. 

The Council’s meeting last week 
and Kennedy’s invitation indicate 
Kennedy’s desire to counteract this 
“anti-business.’ label. The Adminis- 
tration isn’t giving the Council any 
new official role, but Kennedy’s 
friendly attitude has the force of an 
executive order, and is so recog- 
nized. Ralph A. Dungan, a Kennedy 
special assistant, comes closest to 
being charged with relations with 
the Council; but it’s left up to Cabi- 
net members and other officials 
whether to enlist Council help. 

Hodges has scored at least one 
point: Texts of speeches to the 
Council by government officials will 
be made public. But he lost out on 
banning the kind of closed, informal 
discussions the Council members 
have prized. 
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Auto makers hold steady on prices 


The tab for most of the 1962 models will be the same—or 
even less—than for 1961 cars. The big exception 
is Studebaker-Packard, which is boosting most of its prices 


Despite a labor cost increase of 
about 3% built into the new labor 
agreements, the automobile industry 
by and large is not increasing the 
' prices of its cars. Many of the 1962 
models appearing for the first time 
this week in the showrooms have 
lower prices than last year. Only 
Studebaker-Packard Corp. is raising 
prices on most of its models. 

The industry in its pricing is tak- 
ing a calculated risk. The auto com- 
panies hope to offset much of the 
increased labor cost by greater pro- 
ductivity. After all, as one man 
points out, the direct wage increase 
of 2.5% is supposed to reflect in- 
creased productivity. The balance of 
the higher cost will not be a severe 
penalty if the market is as good as 
forecast—up to 7-million cars. 

Then, in the case of General Mo- 
tors Corp. and Ford Motor Co., some 
of the cost is picked up by making 
heaters standard on all cars. Heat- 
ers normally are installed in 90% 
or more of all cars built; there is a 
slight production cost saving when 
this particular option is removed. 
The prices of GM and Ford cars, of 
course, are increased by the cost of 
the heaters—but a 1962 model will 
cost the same as a heater-equipped 
1961 model. 

It’s difficult to compare the prices 
of many 1962 cars with 1961 prices 
because of the profusion and con- 
fusion of new models. 

Here's the price picture: 

General Moters. The price of most 
GM cars are the 1961 prices plus the 
cost of the heater, which generally 
runs between $60 and $90. The only 
new prices in the cases of Cadillac, 
Oldsmobile, and Pontiac are for 
models not offered in 1961. 

Chevrolet has a complete new car 
line in the Chevy II, which is avail- 
able in four-cylinder and six-cylinder 
models. This is a front-engine, con- 
ventional car on a 110-in. wheelbase, 
which makes it larger than the rear- 
engine Corvair but smaller than the 
standard Chevrolet. The Chevy II 
is GM’s answer to Ford’s hot-selling 
Falcon. But the new GM line is liable 
to make life even more miserable 
for Studebaker’s Lark and American 
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Motors Corp.’s Rambler American. 
Both of those makes have been the 
only cars of their size with converti- 
bles; Chevy II also will have a con- 
vertible at a lower actual price. 

The factory list price (excluding 
federal taxes, transportation, and 
handling charges) of the Chevy II 
four-cylinder, two-door sedan is 
$1,827, only $10 more than the low- 
est-priced Corvair. Because Ford is 
careful never to let its prices get too 
far away from those of Chevrolet, 
the Chevy II price presumably will 
also be close to that of the Falcon. 
The most expensive Chevy II six- 
cylinder, four-door sedan is priced 
at $122 less than the cheapest stand- 
ard-sized six-cylinder Chevrolet 
sedan. Meanwhile, Chevrolet also 
reduced prices on some of its Cor- 
vair and standard Chevrolet models. 

Buick is introducing a V-6 engine 
on its Special for 1962, and with this 
engine has managed to put the Spe- 
cial practically in a new competitive 
class. Last year, Buick and Olds- 
mobile used the same aluminum V-8 
on their smaller cars and the cars 
had_ identical prices. For 1962, 
though, the Special V-6 two-door 
coupe is priced at $2,101, and the 
lowest-priced Olds F-85, with the 
V-8, at $2,193. In 1961, the Special 
has been about $200 above the com- 
parable Pontiac Tempest; in 1962 
the difference will be $108. 

Because of the different engine 
options, the three new small con- 
vertibles from GM will have different 
prices: Tempest, $2,342; Special, 
$2,363 (with V-6), $2,633 (with V-8): 
Olds F-85, $2,523. 

Ford. Like GM, Ford is holding 
the price line, except for adding heat- 
ers as standard equipment. But both 
the Ford Div. and the Lincoln- 
Mercury Div. have new lines of cars 
—the Fairlane at Ford and the 
Meteor at L-M—that will not be in- 
troduced until November. Conse- 
quently, the entire price line at Ford 
will not be known unt] then. But 
these cars are of a new size, on a 
wheelbase of 115 in., so presumably 
they will be priced above the Falcon 
and Comet, but below the Ford 
Galaxie and Mercury Monterey. 


, 


Chrysler. Both Plymouth and 
Dodge prices are lower than in 1961. 
Plymouth, for instance, has cut some 
prices as much as $70—which 
means, of course, that the buyer of 
that particular Plymouth model 
could put a heater on it and still 
come out with a price about $70 be- 
low what he would have paid for a 
comparable 1961 model. 

However, the basic Plymouths and 
Dodges are smaller than in 1961; you 
could argue either that a price cut# 
was due, or that the 1962 prices are 
for cars not comparable to the 1961 
models. So, actually, no one except 
Chrysler’s cost analysts really knows 
whether the prices are down or up. 

Studebaker-Packard. The South 
Bend company seems to be trying to 
do it the hard way. The heater is not 
standard equipment, but neverthe- 
less Lark prices are up—some four- 
door sedans by as much as $31. 
Studebaker, in effect, is restoring 
some price cuts it put into effect 
with its 1960 models. For 1962, it is 
cutting $26 off the price of one hard- 
top and maintaining the same level 
on its lowest-priced two-door sedan. 

American Motors. A real coup is 
in the making here. AMC has not yet 
announced its prices, but it is going 
to cut the suggested retail price 
while holding its wholesale prices. 
It will take the difference out of the 
discounts it gives its dealers. The 
Rambler, for instance, has been sold 
to dealers at a 25% discount from 
the factory suggested list price. Now 
AMC proposes the discount be re- 
duced to 21%, the same discount 
prevailing for Falcon and Corvair. 

The effect of this, of course, would 
be to show a Rambler price far -be- 
low the prices of last year, and more 
competitive with the smaller cars of 
the Big Three; Rambler generally 
has been selling in competition with 
the standard-size models of Chevro- 
let, Ford, and Plymouth. As a dealer 
rarely sells a car at the full factory 
retail price, cutting the discount 
might appear to make little differ- 
ence. But, in fact, it diminishes the 
dealer’s trading margin. In a hot 
competitive situation, that might 
hurt Rambler dealers. 
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Ivan Allen, Jr., defeated a segregationist in the run for mayor of Atlanta 


Businessman mayor 
sign of new South 


Atlanta’s incoming mayor defeated die-hard segregationist 
with backing of businessmen who decided their interest 
lay in maintaining order and prosperity through moderation 


In Atlanta last week, a prominent 
local businessman, Ivan Allen, Jr. 
(picture), won the race for mayor 
against a die-hard segregationist in 
one of the South’s most significant 
elections. 

For this regional capital, the elec- 
tion means a continuation of the 
moderate racial policies of Mayor 
William B. Hartsfield, who is retir- 
ing at yearend after 23 years in 
office. It also further points up new 
forces that are being felt through 
most of the South and that will affect 
future events as the region adjusts 
to a changing social and economic 
climate. For businessmen, in and 
out of the South, it is important to 
look at these forces. 

Businessmen active. Allen, who 
has a large office supply business in 
Atlanta, was elected with the back- 
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ing of business elements in the city. 
It dramatically reveals how busi- 
nessmen in many Southern cities 
have decided to play an active role 
in navigating the area through the 
difficult shoals of race _ relations, 
especially where this issue affects 
business growth. 

This represents a real change, but 
it’s one that is taking place all over 
the South. In Dallas, a citizens’ 
council that included top business- 
men worked out successful desegra- 
tion of lunch counters and schools. 
Businessmen’s influence in New Or- 
leans this fall was a major factor in 
preventing the street mobs that ac- 
companied school integration there 
last year. 

But nowhere is the changing busi- 
ness attitude clearer than in Atlanta, 
the Southeast’s most important busi- 


ness center, situated in a state whose 
over-all viewpoint is thoroughly 
Deep South. 

Issue by issue. In Atlanta, the un- 
derlying decisions about segregation 
—at least in its public aspects—have 
been taken. One by one, racial bar- 
riers in various areas—buses, parks, 
schools, municipal buildings—have 
fallen. Other barriers soon will fall. 
Prior to his election, for example, 
Allen helped negotiate an agreement 
to desegregate department store 
lunch counters this fall. 

Experts, such as Dr. Leslie W. 
Dunbar, executive director of the 
Southern Regional Council, a long- 
established group working for im- 
proved racial relations, warn that 
potentially serious problems remain, 
particularly in the areas that are 
likely to become the focus of atten- 
tion next, such as public housing and 
urban renewal. But Atlanta’s selec- 
tion of a moderate businessman as 
mayor makes it more likely that these 
problems will be worked out with- 
out disrupting the life of the com- 
munity. 

Basic change. The business com- 
munity played a vital role in reach- 
ing this point—a point not foresee- 
able as recently as two years ago. 
Reaching it required some profound 
changes that did not come about 
easily. 

Like businessmen in most other 
cities, Atlanta’s business leaders 
would prefer to keep out of matters 
not directly linked to their business 
affairs, especially highly charged 
matters of social change. Some still 
feel this way. But, under the impact 
of threatened closing of public 
schools, sit-ins, boycotts, Freedom 
Riders, and other Negro demonstra- 
tions, many business leaders began 
to formulate a new approach. 

They reasoned that business 
growth of the community could be 
served only by an orderly solution 
of such problems. Considering the 
violence and turmoil that afflicted 
many Southern cities, businessmen 
came to the conviction that the 
issues were too important simply to 
be turned over to the politicians. 
“Businessmen realized that these 
things could ruin the town,” says one 
of Atlanta’s top businessmen. 

Allen’s decision to run for office 
and his election sharply point up the 
results of this shift in thinking. Some 
of Allen’s backers make clear that 
they regard the election as a test of 
the ability of the business com- 
munity to play a public role in han- 
dling racial matters that they see 
as linked to problems of industrial 
and business growth. 

Growth at stake. This tie-in be- 
tween the segregation issue and eco- 
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nomic progress is a critical factor 
behind changing attitudes. Open 
schools are essential, many people 
have decided. Avoiding violence is 
uppermost in the minds of many 
businessmen who would not ordi- 
narily get involved in these social 
matters. 

In some towns, community dis- 
ruption has had a short-term but 
demonstrably adverse effect on store 
sales. And the feeling exists, though 
it’s hard to document, that towns 
that get a reputation for racial 
trouble find it more difficult to at- 
tract new industry. 

This week, in Nashville, the Na- 
tional Assn. for the Advancement of 
Colored People pointed to this feel- 
ing when it asked the Southern Gov- 
ernors’ Conference, meeting there, to 
remove racial barriers in order to 
advance the economy of the South. 
Mississippi's Gov. Ross Barnett re- 
jected the idea that segregation 
hurts industrial growth, and his re- 
action shows that controversy still 
exists. But in many other parts of 
the South, the feeling that industrial 
growth is tied to successful dealing 
with Negro demands has drawn 
businessmen into the struggle. 

Moreover, a few businessmen are 
swinging to the view that segrega- 
tion generally is harmful to the eco- 
nomic potential of their region, by 
needlessly restricting the labor sup- 
ply and holding down the purchas- 
ing power of a significant segment 
of the population. 

Two-year shift. Such changes in 
thinking didn’t come easily, but they 
came relatively rapidly. 

In Atlanta, the shift started about 
two years ago when a court order 
that the city desegregate its schools 
conflicted with state laws requir- 
ing that desegregated schools must 
be closed. This forced the issue. At- 
lanta won national acclaim and a 
commendation from Pres. Kennedy 
for the manner in which it dealt with 
this crisis. 

In early 1960, Georgia’s Gov. 
Ernest Vandiver created a commis- 
sion to sound out public opinion 
around the state. John Sibley, an At- 
lanta lawyer with the highest busi- 
ness connections, accepted the chair- 
manship of the commission. In his 
report, Sibley recommended keep- 
ing the schools open. The Atlanta 
Chamber of Commerce, with Allen 
then as its president, took a similar 
stand. Atlanta businessmen at the 
highest level were working to re- 
solve the conflict. 

Then, last summer, two Negro stu- 
dents were accepted at the Univer- 
sity of Georgia. Rather than close 
the state university, the legislature 
capitulated—it abolished the school- 
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closing laws. This broke the back of 
state resistance to school integration 
and permitted Atlanta to organize 
the communitywide campaign that 
bore fruit in peaceful school desegre- 
gation last month. Nine Negro pupils 
were admitted by four previously all- 
white high schools. 

While the school issue was at 
stake, businessmen such as Allen 
were also dealing openly with other 
desegregation problems in the city. 
Their successful experience rein- 
forced the feeling that they could 
and should continue to exert influ- 
ence to help the community meet 
its problems, though they are by no 
means trying to run the city. 

City vs. state. Finally, Allen’s elec- 
tion points to one further set of 
changes that could affect the re- 
gion’s future even more deeply than 
problems that are specifically racial. 
These are in the often stormy rela- 
tionship between Atlanta and the 
state government. 

As in many other cities in the 
South, particularly in states where 
industrial growth is least advanced, 
Atlanta’s efforts at industrial de- 
velopment are often frustrated by 
conflicts with a state government 
dominated by rural, agricultural in- 
terests. Much state money goes to 
agriculture, little to industrial de- 
velopment. The state limits the city’s 
taxing powers, imposes taxes of its 
own that many businessmen believe 
discourage industry. Politically, the 
domination is maintained by a sys- 
tem of county unit voting, where 
small counties hold voting power far 
out of proportion to their size. 

This system is under attack in 
Georgia, and the attack recently 
found an ally in a former Georgian, 
Gen. Lucius D. Clay, then serving 
as chairman of the Continental Can 
Co., which has extensive interests in 
Georgia. 

Gen. Clay told an audience of 
Georgia businessmen, gathered to 
learn how to attract more industry, 
that the county unit system “creates 
a feeling of uncertainty as to the 
future political atmosphere in the 
state, and industry is always appre- 
hensive of political uncertainties.” 

Allen, and the men who support 
him, are closer to the state govern- 
ment than Atlanta’s outgoing admin- 
istration was—Hartsfield had been 
involved in many a battle with the 
state. Their views will have con- 
siderable impact on current moves to 
make the voting system more equit- 
able. A change in voting rules to give 
more influence to the cities, such as 
Atlanta, would have a profound ef- 
fect on the development of the state 
—and other Southern states would 
be watching. 


Wall Street 
gets attack 
of nerves 


World tensions, plus domestic 
worries, spark sharp drop, 
but few see a real fall ahead 


The pressure on equity prices, which 
has been felt on most of the world’s 
stock markets in recent months, hit 
Wall Street hard early this week 
(chart, right). It seemed as if U.S. 
investors, who have been expressing 
confidence in the domestic picture, 
took fright all at once. And just as 
the summer rise seemed to be re- 
flecting an extreme degree of bullish 
fervor, the fall this week may prove 
an excessive reaction. 

It is clear that all over the world, 
investors are nervous, concerned 
about the heightening of interna- 
tional tensions. The French stock 
market started falling in June, 
largely because of France’s failure 
to find a solution to the Algerian 
problem. British stocks dropped 
sharply after the Macmillan govern- 
ment instituted a series of drastic 
measures to bolster the position of 
the pound sterling, and announced 
that it would seek entry into the 
European Economic Community. 

The German market has been fall- 
ing ever since the Vienna meeting of 
Kennedy and Khrushchev, but the 
decline has accelerated with the on- 
set of the Berlin crisis. 

Contrast. During the summer, 
Wall Street’s response was in sharp 
contrast to the foreign markets. Ken- 
nedy’s speech announcing a stepup 
in defense expenditures because of 
Berlin sparked a rally in stock prices 
that sent the Dow-Jones industrial 
index to a record peak of 730 in early 
September. In fact, the troubled in- 
ternational situation—and the pros- 
pects of a full-fledged U.S. boom— 
were leading some European inves- 
tors to put fresh funds into U.S. 
stocks. 


But Wall Street proved far from ) 


immune to the heightening of inter- 
national tensions. Prices began slip- 
ping in mid-September, when it be- 
came clear that the Berlin situation 
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might erupt into a shooting war. The 
decline took on fresh steam after 
Dag Hammarskjold’s death left a 
vacuum at the United Nations. There 
was no panic selling, nor any omi- 
nous rise in volume, but nervousness 
rather than confidence was the 
mood. 

Break. This Monday, after Ken- 
nedy spoke before the U. N., the mar- 
ket broke wide open. The Dow-Jones 
index plummeted almost 10 points, 
dropping close to the 690 level at 
the close. This was the worst single 
day’s fall since last April, after the 
Cuban debacle, and brought the in- 
dex back to the level prevailing be- 
fore Kennedy’s speech on Berlin. 

In the past, Kennedy’s major pro- 
nouncements had a bullish impact; 
but this week, his speech triggered 
the sell-off. Volume rose to 3.7-mil- 
lion shares, the largest since early 
September—an indication that nerv- 
ousness and _ uncertainty were 
spreading. . 

On Wednesday, however, the mar- 
ket recovered sharply to around the 
700 level. 

Domestic worries. While the rigors 
of the cold war were primarily re- 
sponsible for the decline, markets 
everywhere are also experiencing 
some purely domestic concerns. In 
Germany, the boom has been much 
less ebullient than expected, and 
the political uncertainty created by 
the election is having an impact. In 
Britain, corporate profits have been 
disappointing. In other European 
countries, pressures on prices and 
wages are showing up. 
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Similar worries are plaguing the 
U.S. markets. Many Wall Street men 
—as well as the investing public— 
are concerned about what they feel 
is an anti-business attitude in Wash- 
ington. They point to the rash of 
antitrust suits, the President’s letter 
to the steel industry asking it to hold 
down prices, the forthcoming Secur- 
ities & Exchange Commission in- 
vestigation of the securities markets. 

Much of the rise since last October 
was stimulated by the belief that 
Washington’s desire to promote eco- 
nomic growth would also lead to a 
further dose of inflation. Now, in- 
vestors and speculators are worried 
that the Administration will resort to 
controls over prices, wages, and 
profits if the boom appears to be get- 
ting out of hand. 

How solid a boom? Moreover, 
there's now some concern about 
just how solid a boom is in the mak- 
ing. While the snapback from the 
recession has been extraordinarily 
sharp and spirited, Wall Street ana- 
lysts are somewhat puzzled about 
the lack of any strong demand on 
the part of consumers. The upsurge 
in economic activity has so far been 
fueled by increased government 
spending and a rebuilding of inven- 
tories. But Wall Street wants to see 
rising demand from _ consumers, 
which could lead to a renewed wave 
of capital spending and insure a 
continued rise in economic activity. 

Wall Street still believes that a 
boom in business is coming. But 
many investors recognize that it 
may not be a runaway type, so they 


are now taking a more cautious ap- 
proach to equities. At the same time, 
they have eo chastened by the 
sharp declines in the glamorous 
growth issues, many of which have 
fallen because their earnings have 
been well below expectations. 

Ups and downs. This is particu- 
larly true of the electronics group, 
which was heavily favored by in- 
vestors who looked upon it as one 
of the fastest-growing industries. 
While sales volume has continued 
to increase, competition has inten- 
sified and profits margins have 
narrowed. Most electronics issues, 
which were bid up to extremely high 
price-earnings ratios, have tumbled 
with the slowdown in their profits. 
Other growth stocks that have been 
unable to maintain earnings have 
also been hit. 

Much of the disenchantment with 
the growth issues took place while 
the market was climbing to new 
high ground. Institutions—and indi- 
viduals—have been switching to the 
cyclical stocks and other equities 
that were relatively cheaper and 
promised to do well in a boom. But 
in the past week, the deterioration in 
sentiment hit these issues as well as 
the growth stocks. 

Outlook. Few analysts think that 
the market is headed for a serious 
fall. On the contrary, most take the 
position that if the international sit- 
uation improves and domestic busi- 
ness continues to pick up, the de- 
mand for equities will assert itself 
again. They do not see any signs of 
a big switch from equities into fixed- 
income obligations; rather, investors 
are now marking time, ready to 
move into stocks if conditions im- 
prove, or to sell if their fears ma- 
terialize. 

This is evident in other markets as 
well. There has been comparatively 
little selling by British and German 
investors; instead, brokers abroad 
say the drop has largely come about 
from selling by foreigners. The real 
shift is the absence of buying, which 
has sparked the rise of equities all 
around the world. 

If the underlying demand for 
stocks is still as strong as ever, the 
tremor in the markets is not likely to 
last too long. It’s the kind of re- 
action to be expected after a long 
run-up in prices and after an accu- 
mulation of heightened concern 
about the international outlook. In 
a sense, it is a healthy reaction, for 
it has been like a cold dash of water 
to speculators and investors who 
were betting on continued demand 
for growth stocks. Disenchantment 
with all equities has not set in, but 
a sense of reality is now obvious in 
the big drops felt by many issues. 
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Union Carbide is newest industrial ex- 
hibitor at Chicago Museum of Science 
& Industry. UC Pres. Birny Mason, Jr., 
Lenox Lohr of museum inspect display. 
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Replica of farm is exhibit of International Harvester. Total 
corporate investment in museum tops $25-million. 


Industry’s softest 
sell: museum exhibits 


Institutions like Chicago’s Museum of Science & Industry 
provide an opportunity for image building 
that big companies jump at even though displays are costly 


Union Carbide Corp. recently opened 
a $175,000 exhibit at Chicago’s Mu- 
seum of Science & Industry. And, 
like other industrial exhibits at the 
museum (pictures), it scarcely bears 
a trace of the company name. 

By museum rules, Union Carbide 
can't use advertising slogans in its 
exhibit space nor can it give any- 
thing away. Even the demonstrators 
who operate the exhibit’s fascinat- 
ing maze of scientific gear work for 
the museum, not for Union Carbide. 

To one public relations man, “The 
sell is so soft you can’t even hear 
it.” Union Carbide Pres. Birny Ma- 
son, Jr., agrees: “Our exhibit is 
primarily educational, not promo- 
tional.” 

Despite such restrictions Union 
Carbide and dozens of other major 
corporations will spend millions of 
dollars this year building displays 
filled with plenty of pushbuttons, 
levers, and dials for the country’s 
handful of science and industry mu- 
seums. 

Blue chip roster. The 50 major 





exhibits at the Chicago Museum of 
Science & Industry represent out- 
lays of up to $1-million by such com- 
panies as General Motors Corp., In- 
ternational Harvester Co., Radio 
Corp. of America, International 
Business Machines Corp., Swift & 
Co., Commonwealth Edison Co., 
and the Santa Fe Ry. These cor- 


porations have poured more than ; 


$25-million into the Chicago mu- 
seum since the Bell System opened 
the museum’s first industrial exhibit 
in 1940. They're adding at least $1- 
million a year to that total. 

Blue chip companies similarly 
provide exhibits for Philadelphia’s 
Franklin Institute, the Boston Mu- 
seum of Science, Pittsburgh’s Buhl 
Planetarium, and the California Mu- 
seum of Science & Industry in Los 
Angeles. 

What these companies get for 
their money is plenty of exposure 
and the opportunity for some low- 
key image building. 

Full-scale model. The new Union 
Carbide exhibit features a two-story 


Model railroad is operated by Santa Fe Ry. Museum’s 
industrial exhibits are educational rather than promotional. 
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full-scale model of an atomic reactor, 
a replica of a space lab, and a cut- 
away model of a chemical plant, 
with pushbuttons to alter the flow of 
chemicals through miniature crack- 
ing furnaces. 

“What we want,” says museum 
director Daniel M. MacMaster, “is a 
major corporation that can develop 
a complete, sequential story. We 
don’t want a trade show and we 
turn down exhibits based purely on 
product.” 

Participation at the museum is by 
invitation only. There’s no charge 
for space, but companies must pay 
for exhibit maintenance and agree 
to keep their exhibits up to date. 
Both IBM and the American Iron & 
Steel Institute, for instance, will 
open expanded exhibits at the mu- 
seum by yearend. 

The post-Sputnik emphasis on 
science shows up clearly at the Chi- 
cago museum. Less than half of 
General Motor’s $1-million exhibit 
is devoted to automobiles. The re- 
mainder is given over to such eso- 
teric subjects as solar and atomic 
engines and a GM-developed ma- 
chine to aid heart surgery. 

Fringe benefits. Companies also 
count on reaping some fringe bene- 
fits from their science museum ex- 
hibits. Union Carbide, for example, 
invited local stockholders to the 
Chicago museum for a look at com- 
pany progress. And Swift & Co. 
used a color shot of its exhibit to 
illustrate an annual report. Another 
benefit, although a slight one, is the 
chance to do some preliminary work 
looking to recruiting younger mu- 
seum visitors for jobs sometime in 
the future. 





Bell System, oldest company exhibitor, Chicago Museum of Science & Industry has been popular with visitors since it 
has updated its display to space age. first opened its doors in 1933. Industry began providing exhibits in 1940. 
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Ward acquiring discount chain 


Merger with Interstate Department Stores to put 
Montgomery Ward in the discount retailing field. It also 
promises mail order house a top merchandising man 


Montgomery Ward & Co., Inc., long 
frustrated in its postwar bid for 
profitable expansion, this week an- 
nounced plans to acquire Interstate 
Department Stores, Inc., one of the 
fastest-growing chains in the fast- 
growing discount merchandising 
field. 

The merger plans were announced 
jointly by John A. Barr, Ward's 
chairman, and Sol W. Cantor, In- 
terstate president. 

Compared to Ward’s, Interstate 
is a small operation with sales last 
year of $114-million and estimated 
sales this year of $175-million. But 
the difference in size obscures the 
fact that the merger is a major move 
for Ward’s in its struggle for profit- 
able growth; and it may eventually 
turn out to be a case of Jonah swal- 
lowing the whale. 

Two Pluses. There are two obvi- 
ous advantages for Ward’s, as some 
see it. 

First off, in one quick stroke, the 
merger will put Ward’s into discount 
retailing, a merchandising trend that 
is sweeping the country with no 
signs of letup [BIN Apr.29’61,p112]. 
Plans call for Interstate to be oper- 
ated as a separate division of Mont- 
gomery Ward under Cantor’s super- 
vision. 

Second, Ward’s gets fresh mer- 
chandising executive ability in Can- 
tor. Besides running Interstate, he 
is slated to become executive vice- 
president and a director of the parent 
company. 

In addition, the merger would put 
a solid block of Ward’s stock in 
friendly hands. This, among other 
things, could prevent outsiders from 
making a takeover bid for the com- 
pany. 

Interstate gains. For Interstate, the 
merger looks like an equally favor- 
able move. Since 1959, Cantor has 
been expanding the scope of his op- 
erations through acquisitions and 
new stores, mostly in discounting. 
Ward’s resources will enable him to 
speed up the process. He already 
has plans for opening 20 new stores 
next year, all of them discount, and 
anticipates that volume by the end 
of 1962 will be at the rate of $325- 
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million. Interstate also will have 
added leverage in moving into shop- 
ping centers with Ward's as a part- 
ner. 

The deai. If approved by directors 
and stockholders of both companies, 
Ward’s will issue new convertible 
preferred stock in exchange for In- 
terstate’s 348,535 shares of common 
on the basis of one new preferred for 
one Interstate share. The preferred 
will pay an annual dividend of $1, 
and will be convertible at the rate 
of one share for each 1% share of 
Montgomery Ward common. Ward's 
stock has been selling around $32 on 
the Big Board, about $16 under its 
book value. Interstate, after a 3-for-1 
split earlier this year, sold for $34.50 
at midweek, after the merger an- 
nouncement. 

Key role. Under present plans, the 
merger will still leave Ward’s with- 
out a president. Its last one, Paul 


M. Hammaker, resigned earlier this 
year shortly after a stormy stock- 
holders meeting at which Ward’s 
management was attacked for its 
poor earnings record. Last year, 
Ward's sales edged up a little, but 
its earnings were cut in half to $15- 
million. 

But even though Cantor won't be 
president, it seems pretty obvious he 
will fill the key merchandising role 
that most observers think Ward’s 
has been lacking since the end of 
World War II. 

Sewell Avery, who ran the com- 
pany until 1955, consistently refused 
to use Ward’s huge cash holdings 
for expansion, on the theory that a 
depression was long overdue. As a 
result, Ward’s fell far behind its big 
competitor, Sears, Roebuck & Co., 
which took the opposite tack. 

It wasn’t until Barr took over as 
chief executive officer that Ward's 





Sol W. Cantor, president of Interstate, is an old hand in the discount business. 
Today, 21 of chain’s 63 stores are discount and account for over half its volume. 
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Our Communications Consultant 


can help you find out now! 


Can your employees reach each other without 
time-wasting visits and costly delays? 


Are you using a manual PBX when a dial 
PBX would do the job faster and cheaper? 


Are you sending orders, inventory records, 
prices and other business data to distant locations 
by outmoded ways that are slow and require 
extensive and expensive paperwork? 


Do you know all of the ways Bell communica- 
tions can cut your operating costs and boost 
your revenues? 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


How much extra money 
could you make with 
these new and improved 


Bell System services ? 





1 DaTa-PHONE data set 
2 Pushbutton Intercom 





3 Automatic Answering 
and Recording Set 


4 Console Switchboards 
5 Speakerphone 
6 Catt DIRECTOR telephone 


It’s easy to find out. A call to any Bell Tele- 
phone Business Office will bring a Communications 
Consultant with the full story. Talk with him. 
You have everything to gain and nothing to lose. 


Says Merritt L. Thompson, President, 
Sink and Edwards Company, roofing 
and siding firm of Indianapolis: 





“We had outgrown our telephone facilities. The Com- 
munications Consultant recommended additional incom- 
ing lines, a new Bell intercom system, extra warehouse 
stations and a new CALL DIRECTOR phone for our recep- 
tionist. They’ve solved our ‘busy line’ problem and 
boosted efficiency all around. Our operating costs have 
dropped sharply —and profits have gone up accordingly !”’ 
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began a major expansion program. 
In the past five years, Ward's has 
opened 39 new stores, bought four 
Chicago stores, and closed 76 un- 
profitable older stores. It also more 
than doubled its catalogue stores 
from 301 to 627. 

But this year’s annual meeting 
brought to the fore Ward’s major 
problem: lack of a top-flight mer- 
chandise executive. At that time, 
one veteran Ward’s man com- 
mented: “They haven't had a real 
merchandising manager since Frank 
M. Folson,” a vice-president who 
left in the late 1930s. 

Career man. If Cantor’s record 
with Interstate is any measure, 
Ward’s finally may have found its 
man. 

Cantor, 50, worked up to the presi- 
dency of Interstate in 1952. At the 
time, it was a medium-sized chain 
of about 43 outlets, operating con- 
ventional downtown department 
stores. In 1957, he started an experi- 
mental discount operation in Coplay, 
Pa., and began to open branch oper- 
ations in Midwest shopping centers. 

Two years later, he began the dis- 
count operation in earnest by acquir- 
ing White Front, Inc., in Los 
Angeles. Also in 1959, Interstate 
opened a new chain, Family Fair, 
and last summer bought Topps, an 
Eastern discount chain. Today 21 of 
Interstate’s 63 stores are discount 
with another three to open this year. 

Since 1959, sales have jumped 
from $65-million to an annual rate 
by December of over $200-million. 
None of this has been accomplished 
at the expense of earnings. 

Cantor’s aggressiveness shows in 
his plans for the future. Even before 
the merger discussions with Ward’s 
he had set an initial goal of $500- 
million for the Interstate chain. Be- 
yond that, he had ambitions to be- 
come, as he described it, “the Sears, 
Roebuck of the discount field.” 

‘No salvation.’ Not everybody 
agrees that the merger—or Cantor— 
is the answer to Ward’s problems, 
however. A major competitor in Chi- 
cago calls the move “interesting, but 
not any salvation for Ward’s.” Ex- 
ecutives of this company regard it 
as a diversification move on the part 
of Ward’s, much like that of Aldens 
when it bought Shopper’s World in 
Chicago. As they see it, Ward’s 
won't convert any of its present 
stores to discount operations. 

They point out, too, that Cantor’s 
record as far as earnings go amounts 
to about 1.5% of sales, which they 
consider low. Thus, they think, the 
merger will mean more volume, but 
continued low net, for Ward’s. As 
one said: “It may very well increase 
Ward's problems.” 
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Aluminum price cut 
aids fabricators 


But it squeezes the big integrated producers that 
also fabricate products from their own aluminum ingots. 
Stock prices drop on prospect of reduced earnings 


“It came like a bomb,” said an alu- 
minum market expert in New York. 
And, indeed, the first aluminum in- 
got price cut in nearly two years 
produced repercussions last week 
from Wall Street to Kitimat. 

The trouble started in Canada 
when Aluminium, Ltd., announced 
it would sell ingots at the border 
for 23%4¢ a Ib., Canadian (22.5¢ 
U.S.). Even after adding a tariff 
charge of 1%¢, plus _ shipping 
charges averaging 1l¢ to 14%4¢ U.S. 
aluminum fabricators, the buyers of 
ingots, could expect a final ingot 
cost between 24.8¢ and 25.3¢, de- 
pending on how far their plants 
were from the border. 

In the U.S., the delivered price of 
ingot was 26¢, but only hours after 
the announcement, Aluminum Co. of 
America cut ingot prices 2¢, to 24¢ 
a Ib. A day or two later, Reynolds 
Metals Co. followed with an identi- 
cal price cut. 

Stocks react. In Wall Street, it was 
plain what investors thought of the 
whole idea. Stock issues of four ma- 
jor companies—Aluminium, Ltd., Al- 
coa, Kaiser Aluminum, and Reyn- 
olds—were already sharply off their 
highs of the year, but they dropped 
to new lows with breaks of three and 
four points. 

Reason for cut. Why did Alu- 
minium start a price war when the 
industry’s earnings are already de- 
pressed and costs had been raised 
in August by new labor contracts? 

Answers include the fact that 
Aluminium, Ltd., thanks to the Kiti- 
mat hydro power development, gets 
the cheapest power in the world. 
Aluminium itself says vaguely that 
the laws of supply and demand dic- 
tated the price cut, that there was 
“an atmosphere of price weakness.” 
It says it didn’t know whether U.S. 
producers would cut prices in re- 
action to its own price cut. 

There is also the reason that many 
industry observers are accepting. 
This one centers around the inde- 
pendent aluminum fabricator in the 
U.S., and the fact that the inte- 


grated producers such as Reynolds, 
Kaiser, and Alcoa have been getting 
deeper into competition over the last 
decade with the independents—who 
are also their customers for ingots. 

Material vs. product. In the past 
few years, while ingot prices have 
held relatively firm, product prices 
have fallen. The integrated pro- 
ducer, who gets his primary metal® 
at cost from his own smelter, can 
still make a profit. His finished prod- 
uct price also tends to set prices. 
Independents, however, must pay 
integrated companies for ingots, 
then compete with them in the fin- 
ished products market, and they 
complain of a fierce squeeze. 

One fabricator makes his case 
this way: Alcoa, for example, sells 
him ingot for 26¢. He knows Alcoa’s 
cost is somewhere below 23¢, be- 
cause he is aware that this is the 
price Alcoa gets overseas. 

Assume, he says, an aluminum ex- 
trusion is produced with a book 
price of 35¢ a Ib., and that it is actu- 
ally sold at 32¢. Alcoa, he says, has 
a raw material cost of 23¢, hence a 
margin of 9¢ or more on that prod- 
uct. But the independent fabricator 
who has to buy ingot from Alcoa at 
26¢ has a margin of only 6¢ to cover 
costs and make a profit. 

Easing a squeeze. Thus, the price 
cut by Aluminium, Ltd., is felt to be 
to the advantage of independent 
fabricators who need a better price 
than 26¢. The company itself says 
it was urged by “four or five inde- 
pendents” to come up with a special 
price but decided to give the price 
break to all its customers. 

While the cut relieves some of the 
squeeze on independent fabricators, 
it increases the squeeze on _ inte- 
grated producers, who have had cost 
problems of their own. 

Among the large integrated com- 
panies such as Alcoa, the feeling 
about the price cuts is “it will last 
no longer than it must.” Further 
dropoff in earnings is something 
they obviously want to avoid, and 
the price cut will intensify it. 
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we made the bobby sox move 


A hosiery manufacturer sent us a pair 
of his unbleached gray hose, along with 
the much brighter, more saleable item 
offered by his competitor. Within 24 
hours the textile service lab of PPG 
Chemicals had come up with a new 
treating cycle to equal the competition 
and cut bleaching costs too! 

Other PPG Chemicals processes have 
been applied to bleaching of continu- 
ous cotton goods such as sheeting and 
toweling. Here, peroxide costs are cut 


and some process 

steps are eliminated. PPG Chemicals” 
new methods are based on superior 
‘leansing) steps which reduce 
bleach needed. White- 
‘*hand”’ are im- 


by 30% or more, 


scouring (¢ 
the amount of 
ness, strength and 
proved too. 
Practical product research like this 
helps make PPG Chemicals more val- 
uable to you, more profitable in your 
process. In paper, textiles, metal, glass 
and other process and service indus- 


tries, buyers look to PPG Chemicals 
for extra values in process improve- 
ments, better handling methods, im- 
proved grades at regular prices. Is 
PPG Chemicals on your approved 
list? Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company, 
Chemical Division, One Gateway 
Center, Pittsburgh 22, Pennsylvania. 


iP) chemicals 








In business 


U. S. sues nine insulator makers for 
damages after price-fix cases 


The federal government last week sued nine insulator 
makers for damages on behalf of government pur- 
chasers and the TVA. The Philadelphia suit was the 
eighth brought by the government against electrical 
manufacturers in connection with the price-fixing cases. 

This time the suit asks triple damages for TVA and 
double damages for other buyers, charging that price 
had been forced up by illegal collusion. 

Named in the latest suit are: General Electric, Lapp 
Insulator, I-T-E Circuit Breaker, A.B. Chance Co., 
McGraw-Edison, H.K. Porter Co., Inc., Ohio Brass, 
Porcelain Insulator Corp., Joslyn Mfg. & Supply Co. 


Federal Trade Commission examiner Edward Cree] 
this week resumed hearings on charges—denied by the 
companies—that 15 tire manufacturers and two trade 
associations had conspired to fix tire prices under a 
single zone delivered price system dominated by the 
industry's Big Four. Hearings, started early this year, 
were suspended Sept. 6 to give both sides a chance to 
work out a consent order. Apparently, the efforts failed. 


American Airlines, Flying Tiger seek 
new approaches to freight rates 


American Airlines and Flying Tiger Line have asked 
CAB approval for new approaches to rate-making, 
aimed at spurring the surging expansion of air freight— 
up 8% in the first six months over the 1960 period. 

Starting Oct. 23, American wants to fix rates on the 
basis of a shipment’s weight, disregarding its contents. 
Rates would thus be simplified by the junking of hun- 
dreds of commodity classifications. In practice, rates 
would be up for some goods, down for others. 

Flying Tiger takes the opposite tack. On Oct. 16, it 
wants to expand the classification system to about 10,- 
000 items, basing the classifications on density rather 
than weight and value of service. Rates would go down 
substantially on high-density articles. The aim: to make 
air rates more competitive on many goods that now 
travel chiefly by truck. 


Chrysler’s top management reshuffle 
is announced as ended—again 


Chrysler Corp. directors have decided they didn’t 
really mean it when they told shareholders last month 
that the year-long management upheaval was over. 
They have named George H. Love as chairman of 
the board. 

On Aug. 28, Love wrote the shareholders that the 
July 27 naming of Lynn A. Townsend as president and 
of himself as chairman of a new executive committee 
“js not a stopgap arrangement.” 
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On Sept. 21, the board said: “Mr. Love has been 
urged to take the board chairmanship.” Love continues 
as chairman of the executive committee; he’s also chair- 
man of Consolidation Coa] Co., but has resigned as 
chairman of M.A. Hanna Co. and from the board of 
National Steel Corp. 

In the latest Chrysler setup, Love is “chief policy 
officer” and Townsend is “chief administrative and oper- 
ating officer.” And, says Chrysler once more: “These 
designations complete the senior top management of 
Chrysler Corp.” 


Denver area votes create a district 
that spreads sales tax blanket 


In a mild surprise, Denver area voters this week created 
a new four-county capital improvements district whose 
board of directors is empowered to impose a 2% sales 
tax. The favorable margin in Denver proper outweighed 
strong opposition in the three suburban counties. 

Idea of the plan is to discourage suburban buying 
by Denverites. The city has long had a 1% sales tax 
and its citizens have often avoided it by buying big- 
ticket items in suburban shopping centers that had no 
tax. 

Under the new plan, tax money must be spent in 
the county where it is collected, but projects must be 
approved by the over-all district board. Denver city 
fathers helped the project win by promising a nearly 
20% cut in real estate taxes if the sales tax passed. 


Business briefs 


A small group of senators led by Sen. Albert Gore 
(D-Tenn.) successfully blocked action on the du Pont 
tax bill just before Congress adjourned at midweek. 
Their minor filibuster was virtually invited by the 
Democratic floor leadership, which, however, sched- 
uled the bill for consideration at the next session in 
January—when its chances of passage are considered 
good. The bill would ease the tax miseries of du Pont 
stockholders if the company distributes to them its 
63-million shares of General Motors [BIil/ Sep.16’61,p32]. 


When Eastern, National, and Mohawk airlines sug- 
gested that CAB merge Mohawk with the ailing North- 
east Airlines [Bi] Sep.23’61,p36], they did it apparently 
without directly sounding out Northeast. This week, 
Northeast’s Pres. James W. Austin—in announcing that 
the proposal had been withdrawn—said that his com- 
pany would not have accepted it even if it had been 
consulted. 


If the economic pick-up is reflected in higher retail 
costs, they aren’t expected to show up until 1962, says 
Bureau of Labor Statistics Commissioner Ewan Clague. 
He released figures this week to show that the August 
Consumer Price Index edged down a tenth of a point, 
to 128.0% of average 1947-49 costs. 
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Washington still 
sees shooting war 
as unlikely 


Kennedy under 
heavy pressure 


A close eye on 
public sentiment 


Congress’ record 


Washington outlook Bil! 
September 30, 1961 


In Washington, the official consensus is that there will be no war over Berlin 
—that some way the crisis will pass without triggering any nuclear conflict. 

t’s worth noting that this feeling is very strong in the State and Defense 
Departments, the two agencies most in the know on the diplomatic manue- 
vering and the relative strength of East-West forces. 

Still, there can be no certainty—“too much depends on Khrushchev.” 
Pres. Kennedy and his advisers are well aware that the backdrop for formal 
negotiations has not been reassuring: 

* Mobilization of men and weapons by both sides is gathering speed and 
still further moves are anticipated. 

" Both sides are deploying forces to strengthen defense positions and safe- 
guard against surprises. 


The attitude of both sides is tough. But there is optimism over the final out- 
come, stemming partly from the hope that neither side is willing to accept 
the damage of war. 

And, at midweek, a slight hint that the Russians may be serious about 
negotiating came out of a meeting between Secy. of State Rusk and Soviet 
Foreign Minister Gromyko. 

Until now, Khrushchev has shown few signs of any willingness to give. 
That’s a State Dept. appraisal, based on the Red leader’s words and actions 
since his first and only meeting with Kennedy in June. But the feeling is 
that he has left himself some room to maneuver in the face of pressure. 

Kennedy is grimly determined. His U.N. performance (page 25), which 
put the U.S. in the position of being ready to defend its rights, but willing 
to negotiate, is pictured by aides as somewhat milder than the President’s 
own personal feelings. 


Efforts are being made to sense the mood of the people and thus determine 
whether the President actually is providing leadership in the cold war or 
following public sentiment. Some of the things that are getting considerable 
public attention: 

Editorials in the daily press are running, and have been for months, 
strongly along the line that there’s no use in giving ground to Russia, that 
it can’t be satisfied, and that now is the time to be tough. 

Fallout shelters are finding a better market as individuals, in rising 
number, do what they can to protect themselves against the worst. 

More businesses are getting disaster plans in order. Inquiries to Wash- 
ington on how best to protect personnel and records and thus improve 
chances of getting going again after an attack are sharply up. Guidance 
can be had from the Business Defense & Services Administration, Com- 
merce Dept., Washington 25, D. C. 

Officials see nothing panicky in these things. On the contrary, they 
interpret them as an awareness on the part of the public of the gravity of 
the Russian threat and a willingness to accept a showdown if it has to 
come. 


The partisan bickering over Kennedy’s record with Congress—was it good, 
bad, or indifferent?—is a warmup for next year when the big political 
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Major trends 
are indicated 


Criticism of 
House leaders 


McCone will make 
changes at CIA 
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Washington outlook continues 


prize will be control of the House in the 1962 elections. Out of the 
wrangling, a few points emerge. 

New Frontier legislation had rough going. The substantial defeats came 
on such major issues as school aid, so-called back-door financing for foreign 
aid, tax reform, regulatory reorganization, and the new farm program. 
Medical care for the aged was not even considered. 

These issues aren’t dead. They will come up again next session. 

The list of successes is long. But it is made up mostly of issues that have 
been around for a long time and much of it would have been voted if 
Kennedy hadn’t won—such things as aid to depressed areas, housing 
expansion, higher minimum wage, higher unemployment pay, expanded 
social security. 

The reason for Kennedy’s limited success is fairly obvious. He won the 
White House by a popular margin so thin as to be politically nonexistent. 


Still, the record of the session does point to some major trends. 

The Democratic Congress is free spending. Spending for the current fiscal 
year will be about $88.5-billion, compared to the $80.9-billion Pres. Eisen- 
hower proposed before stepping out of office in January. Only part of the 
rise is for defense. Even without any worsening of the foreign picture, 
Kennedy probably will hit the $100-billion budget level before his term 
is up. 

The Senate emerges as the “liberal body,” in that a majority of the 
senators found the Kennedy trend toward bigger government, keyed to 
various welfare programs, much to its liking. 

The House bucked the trend. It was in this chamber that Kennedy met 
his toughest opposition. 

This development has significance. It’s something of a switch. Tradi- 
tionally, the Senate waters down hastily passed legislation coming over 
from the House, where members are closer to the political winds, since 
they come up every two years. The theory behind the change is that the 
migration to the big cities now makes the Senate more dependent on the 
urban vote, always welfare-minded. 


There’s criticism of the House leadership among the Kennedy Frontiersmen. 
Their private opinion is that both House Speaker Rayburn and Floor Leader 
McCormack could have been more aggressive in their backing of Kennedy 
programs. Both men are veterans, and the complaint is that because of age 
their push is weakening. 


Some changes are coming for the Central Intelligence Agency with the 
appointment of John McCone, former chairman of the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission, to succeed Allen Dulles as director. Kennedy still is angry at CIA 
for advising him to back the Cuban invasion. He suspects that there’s a 
lot of deadwood in ClA—which has a huge secret budget subject to 
virtually no control by Congress. McCone had the reputation for being 
tough at AEC, and Kennedy expects him to earn it again. 

CIA won't have the free hand it had under Dulles, who ran it like 
a feudal lord. Gen. Maxwell Taylor, the President’s military adviser, will 
keep an eye on the agency for Kennedy. He will try to coordinate intelli- 
gence operations of CIA, State, and military more closely than in the past. 
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Demand for bank loans still lags 


Bankers report no rush to borrow despite the climb in 
industrial production. Interest rates expected to 
remain stable unless and until the call for credit increases 


To hear most bankers tell it, the 
bounce in the economy is more talk 
than anything else. The business up- 
turn, they say, hasn’t affected them 
yet. They’re still looking, somewhat 
wistfully, for a pickup in loan de- 
mand that is normally associated 
with an upturn in industrial produc- 
tion. 

A Los Angeles banker describes 
the situation this way: “The upturn 
has neither been as rapid nor as 
great as the guess was four to six 
months ago. There’s a good steady 
demand, but loans outstanding 
aren't increasing sharply.” All across 
the country bankers echo his experi- 
ence. 

The lag in loan demand in the 
face of increased industrial produc- 
tion puzzles lots of bankers, par- 
ticularly because the August-to-De- 
cember period normally sees an up- 
surge in borrowing—boom or no. 

The lag indicates that, instead of 
the sharp rise in interest rates that 
many had predicted, borrowing 
costs will remain fairly stable over 
the next few months. 

Optimism. Most bankers say they 
expect the loan tide to turn before 
the year is out. They’re betting that 
the new 1962 car models will spark 
business and consumer demand. A 
common prediction is that of Tilden 
Cummings, president of Chicago’s 
Continental Illinois National Bank & 
Trust Co., who expects a “brisk de- 
mand from business during the next 
three to six months.” 

The lack of credit demand at 
present doesn’t necessarily mean 
that business isn’t expanding. A 
Business Week survey of loan de- 
mand this week makes clear that 
corporations are not in the market 
for substantial bank loans. But thi 
is principally because they have 
good cash reserves and are gener- 
ating more in the form of depreci- 
ation. 

However, this is not the only rea- 
son. Many outfits also say they are 


in notush_te-rebuild inventories, 
thaf—up to the moment, anyway— 


planned borrowings this fall will not 
be beyond normal seasonal needs. 
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Thus there is a slight cloud over the 
business outlook. 

Since midyear, business loans 
have actually fallen behind those of 
a year ago, and while tax borrowing 
has given a fillip to loan demand, 
corporate executives say they're 
waiting until the economy has an 
impact on their individual compa- 
nies before they step up their spend- 
ing. Explains H.V. Nichols, treas- 
urer of General Controls Co., “We 
don’t see a need for any future bor- 
rowing unless business picks up a 
lot faster than we anticipate.” 

Causes. Many factors lie behind 
the lag in loan demand. For one 
thing, large corporations went to 
the capital market in record numbers 
in the second quarter, when borrow- 
ing costs fell momentarily. This less- 
ens the need for bank borrowing 
now. Bank borrowings during last 
years business slump did not de- 
cline appreciably, as they had in the 
1958 recession so there’s really no 
big gap to make up. 

Working capital also is _ high, 
partly because many companies 
liquidated inventories earlier and 
haven't rebuilt them. U.S. corpora- 
tions increased their net working 
capital by a record $3.6-billion in the 
second quarter, according to the Se- 
curities & Exchange Commission, 
and more than the usual number re- 
port they can now handle major 
capital additions out of cash. And 
profits snapped back fast in the 
second quarter, giving corporations 
additional liquidity. 

Over-capacity in some areas also 
is keeping corporations away from 
the banks. Bank lending is slow in 
Oregon, reflecting the current soft- 
ness in lumber and wood products 
industries. South Florida’s construc- 
tion boom has faltered, so lending 
there is down, too. 

Absentees. One noticeably absent 
bank customer has been the con- 
sumer finance company. Finance 
companies are sticking to the com- 
mercial paper market and not using 
their bank lines, because auto de- 
mand has been sluggish. A St. Louis 
finance company says banks have 


been urging it to use credit lines, 
but, since repayments have been ex- 
ceeding new loans, bank borrowing 
hasn’t been necessary. 

Companies with skimpy profit 
margins also are hesitant to borrow. 
While corporate profits over-all are 
making a good showing, several in- 
dustries are still under severe pres- 
sure. 

Most corporations agree that busi- 
ness is better, but they are concerned 
with the lack of steam in the econ- 
omy, which is why they aren't re- 
building inventories with any ra- 
pidity. What inventory rebuilding 
has been going on has been out of 
internally generated capital. A New 
England banker sums up: “My cus- 
tomers are living off their inven- 
tories, and they’re not likely to come 
back for money this year.” 

Computers are playing a bigger 
role, too, in permitting corporations 
to keep inventories low. Robert O. 
Monnig, vice-president of Interna- 
tional Shoe Co., is one of those who 
give computers a pat on the back. 
He says that the use of computers 
and a new inventory controls sys- 
tem allowed International Shoe to 
achieve a reduction of $6-million in 
inventory last year. 

Two stages. While loan demand 
can be described as unexciting, at 
best, most lenders and borrowers 
don’t get too perturbed. B.W. 
Maxey, vice-president of Glidden 
Co., for example, feels that business 
is going through a two-stage re- 
covery. The first, which we are in 
now, is a period of soaking up ex- 
cess cash. The second will be one of 
big expansion—and companies will 
be back in the borrowing mood. 

Most bankers think that second 
stage will be here fairly soon—with- 
out putting any specific date on it. 
They see a big rise in corporate 
profits by mid-1962, and they think 
corporations will be in to borrow 
sooner than that. In fact, most think 
the new auto models will set off a 
spurt in loan demand. George S. 
Allen, vice-president of Harris Trust 
& Savings Bank in Chicago, is typi- 
cal of those bankers who are opti- 
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mistic that 1962 autos will stimulate 
consumer demand, which, in turn, 
will spark business demand. 

Consumer demand has been a 
weak point for many banks this year. 
And bankers are leery of when it 
will turn up. Says a Pittsburgh 
banker: “Until it becomes firmly 
established in wage earners’ minds 
that we’re out of the recession for 
good, consumers won’t be_ bor- 
rowing.” 

Delinquencies. There’s been some 
uneasy talk about delinquencies, 
too; here and there a banker admits 
the situation is “most unfavorable.” 


But most bankers report that de- 
linquency rates are now dropping. 

If demand does roll in, bankers 
say they have ample funds to han- 
dle the situation. Loan-deposit 
ratios are fairly high, but most banks 
are in better shape than they were 
last spring. For instance, Comer J. 
Kimball, board chairman of First 
National Bank of Miami, says that 
Miami's banks are in position to 
handle almost anything that comes 
their way. Kimball’s bank may be 
more flush than most, but many 
bankers agree they can cope easily 
with any reasonable demand. 


Truckers pass financial 


Prudential’s unsecured loan of $4.7-million in long-term 
funds to Oklahoma company signals 
a new era in the motor transport industry’s financing 


The trucking industry this week 
passed a significant milestone—one 
that marked its financial coming of 
age. 

This was revealed when F. Eber- 
stadt & Co., a Wall Street invest- 
ment house, announced that it had 
arranged for Lee Way Motor Freight 
Co., an Oklahoma-based _ trucker 
(1960 revenues: $16-million), to bor- 
row $4.7-million in long-term money 
from the Prudential Insurance Co. of 
America. Trucking companies have 
managed to get some long-term 
funds from lending institutions in 
the past, either by mortgaging real 
estate or pledging equipment, but 
this was the first time that a trucker 
has managed to get funds on an un- 
secured basis. 

The deal, set up by Jarvis J. Slade, 
an Eberstadt partner, also involves 
a $1-million credit line for Lee Way 
from Oklahoma City’s Liberty Na- 
tional Bank & Trust Co. This gives 
Lee Way access to short-term funds 
for its immediate credit needs as 
well as long-term money for plan- 
ning future expansion. 

Prototype. The Pru-Lee Way 
agreement is regarded as the proto- 
type for new financing arrangements 
between truckers and lenders. Ro- 
bert G. Conroy, partner in the ac- 
counting firm of Peat, Marwick 
Mitchell & Co., who specializes in 
the motor transport field, calls it an 
important step forward, because it 
gives the trucker a realistic debt 
structure. According to Vice-Pres. 
T. Carl Wedel of New York’s First 
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National City Bank, a trucking ex- 
pert, it represents a “happy mar- 
riage” of short- and long-term cap- 
ital. 

Until now, truckers have relied 
mainly on truck manufacturers—or 
their financing subsidiaries—and the 
banks for loans to pay for their 
equipment. This has meant that the 
funds they have received are 
strictly tied to the depreciable life of 
their equipment. And truckers have 
expanded operations mainly by in- 
creasing their secured loans. But 
unlike most industries, they have ob- 
tained little or no unsecured credit. 

Signs of maturity. Now this is 
being changed. According to Jo- 
seph C. Rogers, a Chase Manhat- 
tan banker who has written a study 
of trucking, “The motor freight car- 
rier industry, under efficient juris- 
diction by the ICC, has become a 
basic dependable service industry.” 
The granting of an unsecured loan 
is the latest in a series of develop- 
ments that testifies to the maturity 
of the industry. 

Over the past few years, for in- 
stance, many of the major truckers 
have been going public—and have 
found a ready market for their 
shares. This equity financing has 
given them needed capital for ex- 
pansion. And the banks have de- 
veloped more liberal revolving loan 
agreements, which have allowed 
truckers to add equipment on an 
almost automatic basis. These “ever- 
green” loans—so called because the 
truckers are continually in hock to 


They also feel that the Federal ~ 


Reserve will supply them with any 
reserves they need. The Fed has 
indicated it doesn’t want to tighten 
credit too fast this time; it also has 
to help Treasury through its coming 
financings. So bankers feel more 
assured of getting the funds they 
need. 

Barring any explosive pickup in 
demand, this means that the prime 
rate will not be going up soon. 
Bankers say that average rates, 
though, are creeping up and they 
look for slightly more expensive 
borrowing costs. 


milestone 


the banks—have been a big factor 
in the expansion of trucking. 

Next in line. Now that Lee Way 
has blazed the trail, other unsecured 
loans for truckers are sure to fol- 
low. But Conroy and Wedel cau- 
tion that unsecured loans_ will 
be available only to the bigger 
trucking companies, those with so- 
phisticated management and rising 
revenues. 

The trucking industry is crowded 
with small operating units; there are 
over 17,000 truckers who file finan- 
cial reports with the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. The ICC lists 
about 1,000 Class I carriers—those 
doing an annual volume of over 
$1-million. But only about 50 of 
these will be considered eligible for 
unsecured loans, according to fi- 
nanciers. 

Logical move. Slade, whose firm 
was Lee Way’s underwriter for a 
stock issue last year, says that he 
approached the Pru on the premise 
that a loan to a motor carrier should 
be considered like any other loan— 
based on the company’s manage- 
ment, its past record, its balance 
sheet. And he pointed out that since 
the Pru lent money to finance com- 
panies that in turn provided funds 
to truckers, it was logical for the 
Pru to lend directly. Under the terms 
of the agreement, the Pru advanced 
$4.7-million at a discount of 99.38%, 
which gives it an effective yield of 
6%. Lee Way will be paying off 
$100,000 every quarter over the next 
12 years. End 
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Typical of advanced metallurgical techniques developed and 
applied by Texas Instruments is a unique method by which four 
different metals — each with specific desired qualities — 
are pressure-bonded into one economical strip of metal. 


‘How TI technology combines 
unlike metals to benefit you! 


IN YOUR HOME OR YOUR AUTOMOBILE, in industry and 
national defense, an exclusive Texas Instruments 
process of metallurgically bonding together dissimilar 
metals solves thousands of basic material problems. 
MULtiLAYER* products utilize the best properties 
of several materials to obtain from one metal func- 
tional qualities exactly suited to specific tasks. 


One MULtiLAYER product, for example, combines 
the high thermal conductivity of copper with the anti- 
corrosion properties of stainless steel to make heat 
exchangers for missiles and supersonic aircraft. 
Other MULtiLAYER materials perform specialized 
tasks in diversified applications ranging from house- 
hold and industrial thermostats to automatic chokes 


for automobiles. 


This TI technology makes available more ‘than 600 
MULtiLAYER combinations in sheet, strip, wire, and 
tube forms from which the designer may choose the 
precise metallurgical properties his product demands 
... strength, flexibility, springiness, weight, weld- 
ability, electrical and thermal conductivity, corrosion 
resistance, and many more. 

It is this capability for matching skills with customer 
requirements that keeps TI at the forefront in the 
areas of materials, components, assemblies, and sub- 
systems for defense and industry. 

Write to Merchandising Department for brochure 
on how MULtiLAYER materials can benefit your 
products. 


*A Trademark of Metals & Controls Inc., 
a Corporate Division of Texas Instruments 
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Henry II was a 20-year-old Yale student when family members posed for this 
picture in a 1937 Ford. His grandfather, in straw hat, and his father, Edsel, 
are in the rear seat, and his brother Benson is at the wheel. 








In one of the last dynastic photos, a year before Henry I Henry II chats in 1947 with John S. Bugas, then 
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In 1941, Ford quit an apprentice 
job to join the Navy, which com- 
missioned him as a lieutenant. 





and now one of his closest allies. Ex-FBI man 
Bugas was hired by Henry I’s man, Harry Bennett. 


died, the elder Fords visit Greenfield Village in 1946; 
Henry II watches them in an early Ford. 


MANAGEMENT 


How Henry Ford Il 
reshaped his company 


He started young, knowing little about management 
except that he needed to know more. And he surrounded 
himself with men who have helped him to rebuild 


Forty years ago, almost anything 
could be expected from Ford Motor 
Co. and its publicity-conscious, sa- 
gaciously eccentric master, Henry 
Ford. The company developed new 
steels and soya-based plastics as 
well as making cars by the million, 
and Henry I lectured an attentive 
public on habits and mores with 
such homilies as “A feeling of safety 
kills ambition.” 

. Two generations later, after some 
years the company would just as 
soon forget, just about anything can 
once more be expected from Ford 
Motor Co. and its publicly con- 
scious, quietly sagacious master, 
Henry Ford II (cover and pictures). 
As firmly as his grandfather but less 
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In 1943, the Navy sent him home to try to push 
Ford’s war production. In 1944, his grandfather 
watches him autograph Ford’s 5,000th B-24. 


7 In the full flowering of his presidency, Henry II 
looks over designs with Chmn. Ernest R. Breech, 
who built management team before quitting a year ago. 


abrasively, he tells the business 
community such things as “Often 
the trouble is not that we don’t 
know what is good for us but that 
we don’t like it.” 

Under Henry II’s leadership, Ford 
Motor Co. is a reborn colossus, with 
many interests besides automobiles. 
Its plants spread around the world 
and are expanding. The Ford Scien- 
tific Laboratory is carrying out basic 
research, particularly in metallurgy 
and chemistry, that has not only 
turned out patentable new processes 
but has also won respectful notice of 
the scientific community. Next year, 
a capsule developed by Ford’s Aero- 
nutronic Div. will be launched 
toward the moon. 
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Today’s Ford Motor Co. is big 
and rich enough to bid more than 
$100-million for a going concern in 
electronics—Philco Corp.—in a deal 
that’s pending. And it is preparing a 
bid on the Saturn project, probably 
the largest chunk of space business 
to come along in some time. 

A different world. It is impossible 
these days to run Ford Motor Co. 
with the entrepreneurial possessive- 
ness of Henry Ford I. The company 
lives in a different world, a differ- 
ent economy, a different industrial 
society from that of the motor in- 
dustry’s youth. Even more impor- 
tant, Ford stock is no longer pri- 
vately held but is distributed among 
nearly 250,000 stockholders. 


As youthful president of Ford Motor in 1946, Henry II 
chats with William S. Knudsen (center), retired war pro- 
duction boss and former head of GM, and Benson. 


The presidency then went to Robert S. McNamara, while 
Henry II moved up to chairman. McNamara soon left to 


become Defense Secretary. 


The Ford family, with 40% of the 
voting strength, still unquestionably 
controls the company. But Henry 
II, board chairman and chief execu- 
tive officer, administers less as eldest 
of Edsel Ford’s four children than 
as a personality in his own right. 

Self-taught. Henry II has his 
father’s gentility and concern for the 
world around him, and his grand- 
father’s competitiveness and hard- 
headedness. He has a self-learned 
grasp of the complexities of manage- 
ment organization; Ford Motor is 
structured as formally as any other 
giant company in business, with the 
usual gauntlet of management com- 
mittees that every project must run 
—but, says Ford, “I’m convinced 
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IN LESS THAN AN HOUR while traveling across New Jersey ) 
between the Delaware and the Hudson, you will see why industr 
succeeds here at the Crossroads of the East. You will pas pass 
through areas where a huge bulk of the nation’s research is 
taking place . . . where large and small industrial plants make 
New Jersey 7th in the value added by manufacture . . where 
deep-water shipping, rail terminals and superhighways form an 
unsurpassed transportation network... where there are 
beautiful suburban ¢ommunities, open land and wonderful rec- 
reational opportunities: ‘Think about moving your business oper: 
ations to be in the heart of this — the world’s richest market. : 








TAKE THE TIME TO GET THE FACTS. Send for your 
free copy of ‘“‘New Jersey, Land of Amazing Industrial 
Advantages’’. Write to Box ABW, Public Service Electric 
and Gas Company, 80 Park Place, Newark 1, N. J. 











Public Service Electric and Gas Company, Newark, N. J. 
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you can’t run a company by taking 
votes.” 

At 44, Henry Ford II is one of 
America’s best-known businessmen, 
abroad as well as at home. One for- 
eign automobile trade association 
that was seeking a speaker from 
the U. S. auto industry invited Henry 
Ford II because, it explained, “his is 
the only name that means anything 
over here.” 

His righthand man. Ford Motor 
was a stumbling giant when Henry 
II became president and chief execu- 
tive officer on Sept. 21, 1945, a couple 
of weeks past his 28th birthday. He 
has been quoted as saying, “I didn’t 
know enough to be scared.” 

He brought to the job only family 
pride and the conviction that he 
knew nothing at all about how to do 
what he wanted to do and that he 
had better get someone to show 
him. As related so often, that some- 
one was Ernest R. Breech, who had 
spent most of his career in General 
Motors Corp. before becoming presi- 
dent of Bendix Aviation Corp. for 
four years. Breech recruited the ex- 
perienced management that Young 
Henry needed. 

Breech signed on with Ford on 
July 1, 1946, as executive vice-presi- 
dent; he later became chairman of 
the board. When he resigned in July, 
1960, he knew it was already past 
time. “By the time he was 40,” says 
Breech, “he could do it alone.” 


1. Henry II’s company 


With Breech, while he was there 
but even more spectacularly since 
his departure, Henry Ford II has 
changed the character and to some 
; the emphasis of Ford Motor 

0. 

Together they planned the 100% 
purchase of the German and Cana- 
dian Ford companies and the selling 
of the difficult French interests. 
With Henry II probably pushing a 
bit harder than Breech, they de- 
veloped Aeronutronic Div. and set 
up Ford Scientific Laboratory, a 
nucleus of pure research that’s un- 
usual in a consumer goods com- 
pany. Last year they gave it a five- 
year budget, which is completely 
unheard-of. 

Since Breech left, Ford Motor has 
bought 100% ownership of Ford of 
England for nearly $370-million, 
bought the sparkplug and battery 
business of Electric Autolite Co. for 
$28-million, and has now bid for 
Philco for more than $100-million. 

Half a billion. That totals half a 
billion dollars in cash in a year to 
expand and diversify Ford Motor 
Co. The automobile business gener- 
ated that cash and, says Henry Ford 
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Gym floors now double as roller rinks 
without excessive maintenance. Bowling 
alleys, retail store and other wood floors 
subject to unusually hard or heavy traffic 
last twice as long before refinishing. 


New urethane clear finishes give them 
their exceptionally long life. These highly 
abrasion-resistant coatings retain their 
gloss two or three times as long as con- 
ventional varnishes. They’re easy to apply, 
dry fast to permit normal use sooner, and 
withstand water and detergents as well as 


ACTOL Polyethers 


Newest addition to our comprehensive line of urethane chemicals 
which now includes NACCONATE® Diisocyanates, polyester resins 
and GENETRON® Blowing Agents. Write for product data. 








tough wear. Present fewer hazards, too, 
because they’re slick but not slippery. 


These clear finishes (and other urethane 
coatings) answer many needs of home- 
owners, institutions and industry. In ad- 
dition they open up profitable new oppor- 
tunities to paint manufacturers. 


If you’re interested either as a producer 
or consumer, we'll gladly suggest sources 
of supply. We make basic chemicals for all 
types of urethanes. 


40 RECTOR STREET, NEW YORK 6, N.Y. 
Atlanta Boston Charlotte Chicago Dallas Greensboro 
Los Angeles Philadelphia Portland, Ore Providence San Francisco 
In Canada: ALLIED CHEMICAL CANADA, LTD., 
1450 City Councillors St., Montreal 2 100 North Queen St., Toronto 18 





ys 4 Distributors throughout the world. For information 
ALLIED CHEMICAL INTERNATIONAL © 40 Rector St., New York 6, N. ¥. 
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Give your products a competitive edge with (iss) Stainless Steel 


‘Whether your customer needs industrial equipment or a set of kitchen utensils for his wife, he’s looking for 
quality. If you use Stainless Steel, you give him quality—in terms of long life, attractive appearance, extra 
strength and resistance to corrosion. Buyers have long known and appreciated the added value Stainless Steel 
puts into any product—generally anything made of Stainless is easier to sell. There is the matter of selling 
better performance. Knowledgeable buyers recognize the inherent superiority of Stainless Steel and will settle 
for nothing less than first-class quality. Here are some of the distinct advantages Stainless offers you: excep- 
tional strength, excellent heat resistance, unsurpassed corrosion resistance and lasting beauty. Your designers 
can create lighter, stronger, more attractive products. In turn, your marketing men will find that anything 
made of Stainless Steel has a distinct selling edge, because people know that Stainless is a quality material. 
Stainless Steel may cost more but it is worth more. For Stainless Steel, call your nearest Steel Service Center. 
We welcome the opportunity to work with you to develop new uses and markets for Stainless Steel. Write 
United States Steel, 525 William Penn Place, Pittsburgh 30, Pennsylvania. 


TURBO CHIEF eee ; 
ons FRANCISc, 


TURBO CHIEF 


Stainless Steel engine pov *s turbojet fire trucks Seattle and San Francisco have Stainless Steel farm-chemical tanks outlast 
two of the world’s most modern fire trucks. Built by American-LaFrance, Elmira, N. Y., they are others 10 to 1 Liquid-chemical fertilizing is widely 
powered by turbojet engines that weigh only 320 pounds yet generate 330 horsepower. (A piston used on well-managed farms. One problem farmers 
engine of the same horsepower weighs 2,650 pounds.) Stainless Steel is used here for shafts and faced was excessive corrosion from strong chemicals. 
turbine blades and in the exhaust stack. Because of Stainless Steel’s excellent heat-resisting Solution: tanks of Stainless Steel. Stainless tanks outlast 
properties, it's used inside the engine where the temperature reaches 1,200 °F. The stack is Stain- other types 10-1, and they save the farmer time, work and 
less Steel insulated with fiberglass, and will never have to be painted. American-LaFrance is using money because they don't corrode and clog ey Tanks 
more Stainless Steel every year for added strength, corrosion resistance and better appearance. lines, valves, booms and nozzles of Stainless Steel es 
Fire trucks must give many years of service under the most demanding conditions, so it is no clean in jig time and last far longer than other materials. 
wonder strong Stainless Steel is being used more often in their manufacture. 
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This mark tells you a product is made of modern, dependable Steel, oo * Vd bh 


Another first for Texas: world’s tallest Stainless Steel flagpoles 
These 100-foot Stainless Steel flagpoles are the world’s tallest. They stand in 
front of the First City National Bank Building in Houston, Texas. They were fabri- 
cated by John E. Lingo & Son, Inc., Camden, New Jersey, and were built to with- 
stand sustained winds of 150 mph. Because they are Stainless, these poles won't 
corrode and will never need to be painted. They will stand straight and handsome 
for generations because they're strong as only steel can be. In short, high stand- 
ards demand high standards. 


_ Stainless commuter cars save Philadelphia millions Philadelphia has 


installed a fleet of sleek new Stainless Steel subway-elevated cars built by the 
Budd Company, Philadelphia, Pa. The city figures the Stainless cars will save 
some $65,000,000 over the depreciated lifespan of the fleet because they are light- 
weight, don’t require as much power, will need little or no outside maintenance, and 
will undergo almost no hidden structural deterioration because Stainless Steel 
resists corrosion so well. All 270 cars in the fleet are now running, and Stainless 
Steel will keep them looking brand-new for years through all kinds of weather. 


Stainless Steel brightens new Union Carbide Building One of New 
York's newest office buildings, and one of the most attractive, is the Union Carbide 
Building. It rises 52 stories over the city and took nearly three years to erect. It owes 
much of its beauty to curtain-wall panels of Stainless Steel, which will stay attractive 
through the years because of Stainless’ superior corrosion resistance. A passing 
shower will keep them clean and attractive. More and more, long-lasting Stainless 
Steel is being used in the most modern architecture because of its strength and 
corrosion resistance. Architects: Skidmore-Owings & Merrill, New York, N. Y. 


. United States Steel 
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INTRODUCING 


A practical, new plan that 
produces fast, sure sales for 
companies big and small: 





THE LION 3-STEP “MIRAGLE’ SALES PLAN 





THE FACTS are described in a detailed 
report that’s yours free! The Lion3-Step 
“Miracle” Sales Plan® shows you new 
ways to produce fast, sure sales by pin- 
pointing and reaching desirable pros- 
pects directly, repeatedly, persuasively. 

Sound like a lot? It is. But that’s 
exactly what this Plan does. Created by 
a board of sales, advertising and man- 
agement consultants, the Plan has been 





field-tested for five years; its effective- The Lion 3-Step Plan meets 
“ the sales needs of every com- 
ness is thoroughly proved. pany, every service, every in- 
Learn how this Plan can help your dustry. I warmly invite you to 
i avail yourself of its many 

company. Get a detailed report by re- benefits. 
turning the coupon (attached to your MONROE —. 
letterhead). The report will be mailed Lion Match Company, Inc. 








to you at once. 


LION MATCH COMPANY, INC., Dept. BW-91 
11-49 44th Road, Long Island City 1, N. Y. 





Gentlemen: I am interested in knowing more about 
how to produce fast, sure sales for my company. 
Please send me a free copy of your report describ- 
ing your 3-Step “Miracle” Sales Plan. 











NAME TITLE 
COMPANY 

ADDRESS 

CITY ZONE STATE 
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MATCH COMPANY, ING. 


= 
11-49 44th Road, Long Island City 1, N. Y. 
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II, “our basic business is the trans- } 
portation business.” 

Last January, without Breech to 
prompt him, Henry Ford II showed | 
he understood the realities of that | 


- business. The first reading on auto | 


sales in 1961 showed they were 
going to be below expectations, and 
Ford immediately ordered operating 
economies. Because of that fast re- 
action, Ford’s first-half profits were 
down less than the industry average. 

Ford wants Philco, with its $400- 
million annual sales, not to hedge 
against the vagaries of the auto mar- 
ket but to obtain a prominent posi- 
tion in electronics and defense. 

Ford could use its consumer mer- | 
chandising experience to try to jack 
up Philco’s tottering appliance trade; 
it would have a captive source of | 
car radios, and it would at one 
swoop pick up more hard-to-get 
scientific manpower than it could 
possibly recruit, man by man. And 
overnight it would double its vol- 
ume of defense contracts, with 
chance of getting more. 

Ford, in the words of its boss, 
has been “relatively insignificant” in 
defense work, although “it is a big 
business now, and it will be big 
business.” 

The company’s most important 
base for government work right now 
is Aeronutronic Div. at Newport 
Beach, Calif. Ford is bidding to 
manufacture the first-stage booster, 
the S-1, of the Saturn space vehicle. 
It has 300 men working on drawing 
up its proposal. That’s one of the 
reasons Henry Ford II thinks his | 
company has something to offer in 
the defense field—there aren’t too 
many companies around that have | 
that much technical manpower to 
deploy on hope. 


Il. Making of a manager 


The money is there, too, to back 
up the technical manpower. Ford 
Motor Co. seems permeated with 
efficiency. And it seems to stem 
from the fact that dynastic and 
hereditary factors and the environ- 
ment of the past 16 years combined 
to mold a man who is remarkably 
adroit in management without ever 
seeming to try. 

Growing up. Henry Ford II was 
born in Detroit on Sept. 4, 1917, 
eldest of the four children of Edsel 
and Eleanor Clay Ford. He gradu- 
ated from Hotchkiss in 1936 and 
went on to Yale. There he majored 
in sociology but quit before gradua- | 
tion, to go to wich. in Ford’s Rouge 
plant in 1940. 

At that time, his father was presi- 
dent of the company, his grand- 
father was the controlling personal- 
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Now! The three kinds 
of insurance a young 
businessman wants most — 
all in one new policy 


Here’s a comprehensive life insurance program in one policy. 
Equitable’s new Planned Security Policy provides for your fam- 
ily, if you die: 1. Lump sum cash payment for beneficiary. 
2. Monthly income while children are growing up. For you, if you 
live: 3. Cash for your own retirement. 

The newest form of Living Insurance, Planned Security 
combines permanent life insurance with term insurance. The 
permanent life insurance builds cash values and helps you 
save. The decreasing term insurance provides extra protection 
when your family needs it most. All at an unchanging, low 
premium. And only from Equitable, the company that pio- 
neered Living Insurance ... with benefits for the living, for 
better living. Find out more. Call The Man from Equitable. 
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3 questions to ask before you buy any 
one single life insurance policy 
1. Will it provide a cash payment large enough 


to cover heavy immediate expenses and enable 
your family to get a fresh start free of debt ? 


2. Will it guarantee a monthly income to help 
raise and educate your children ? 


3. Will it help take care of your retirement ? 
For complete details about Equitable’s new 


Planned Security Policy (issued up to age 45) 
call The Man from Equitable. 


tHE HQUITABLE 


Life Assurance Society of the United States 
Home Office: 1285 Ave. of the Americas, N. Y. 19, N. Y. 
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WEIGHTLESSNESS MAY BE A FACTOR 
IN OUTER SPACE... 


but on Earth 


TOLEDO SCALES 


FILL AN EXPANDING NEED FOR BETTER 
WAYS TO CONTROL COSTS, INCREASE PROFITS 


Materials become money, on your 
scales. And with materials up in cost, 
and profits under pressure, you need 
complete, accurate weight records now 
more than ever before. Without them, 
a vital ingredient for effective control 
of costs, inventories and quality is oa 
missing . . . and the door is open to 
serious losses. This is why so many 
management men are taking a fresh 
look at weighing. 

It is especially important to re-evalu- 
ate weighing operations if you’ve made 
changes in plant layout, materials 
handling. methods or inventory con- 
trols. In any of these areas, scales that 
don’t fit the job may throttle produc- 
tion and infect weight records with 
costly errors. 

Let us help you check weighing effi- 
ciency in your operations. A -few 
minutes at each weighing station will 
give you valuable information on 
scale capacity and location, dial visi- 
bility, platform size and height, weight 
records and other key factors. Write 
TOLEDO SCALE, Division of Toledo 
Seale Corporation, Toledo 12, Ohio. 


(Toledo Scale Company of Canada, Lid., Windsor, Ontario} 





Complete, Full-figure Printed Records with Toledo 
Printweigh® “400”. Takes the “human element” out 
of weighing, and so eliminates errors in reading, re- 
membering and recording weight data. Prints weights 
in full figures on tickets, sheets or strips. Will trans- 
mit weight data electrically for recording at remote 
locations. Ask for Bulletin 2017. 





SERVICE 
Factory-Treined 
240 Cities 


















® Headquarters foe 
Weighing S) 
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ity, and Harry Bennett, Henry I's 
confidential aide, was the real boss. 
In April, 1941, Henry II quit to join 
the Navy. While he was stationed 
at Great Lakes Naval Training Cen- 
ter in May, 1943, his father died. 

Challenge to Bennett. Ford Motor 
was then in trouble with its attempt 
to produce the four-engine B-24 
Liberator bomber at Willow Run by 
auto assembly-line methods. On the 
chance that the eldest grandson 
might have greater sway over Old 
Henry than Bennett—who knew 
nothing about production and ham- 
pered those who did—the Navy put 
Young Henry on inactive duty and 
sent him home. 

Against Bennett, at first he was 
overmatched. It took nearly two in- 
effectual years before Young Henry 
—backed by his mother and by John 
S. Bugas, a Bennett aide but never 
a crony—finally persuaded his 
grandmother Clara Ford to ask 
Henry I to sign a letter suggesting 
that the directors elect him as presi- 
dent. Right after the board meeting 
that did so, Henry II told Bennett 
he didn’t want him around any 
longer. 

Building a staff. The following 
January, he made the package deal 
that brought the 10 “Quiz Kids” to 
Ford, fresh from military service 
[Bil Sep.26°59,p74]. Then Breech 
came and brought Lewis D. Crusoe 
as vice-president for finance; Crusoe 
brought Delmar S. Harder as vice- 
president for manufacturing, and he 
in turn brought other manufacturing 
experts such as John Dykstra, who 
is now president. Crusoe, Harder, 
and Dykstra all had GM_ back- 
grounds, like Breech. 

Henry II busied himself finding 
men who knew what he didn’t know. 
About as important to his education 
and development as any inside man- 
agement man was outsider Earl 
Newsom, a public relations counsel 
referred to Ford by public opinion 
analyst Elmo Roper, who was mak- 
ing some surveys for the company 
at the time. 

Building an image. In the late 
1940s, the company’s hope of attract- 
ing customers and young potential 
managers lay in demonstrating that 
a vigorous, sensible man was leading 
a sound company on a comeback. 
Henry II was ideal for such an 
image. He seems to have been born 
with a sense of order and an agile 
mind that sponges up information; 
he either inherited or inhaled from 
his grandfather a belief in the simple 
virtues. 

To help him exhibit those traits in 
public was the particular contribu- 
tion of Newsom and of Charles F. 
Moore, Jr., a later Newsom associate 
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who joined Ford in 1952 and is now 
vice-president for advertising and 
public relations (Newsom has not 
been retained by Ford since 1958). 

‘Desire to learn. Breech recently 
was asked how Henry II, starting 
from scratch, had learned so much 
so fast about modern corporate or- 
ganization and operation. “He had 
an innate curiosity and desire to 
learn,” was the answer. “And he 
worked hard at it; he was there early 
every morning. He just did it the 
hard way, learning by sitting in 
meetings, listening.” 

He also showed an innate com- 
petitiveness. In 1947, the Ford car 
had only 17% of industry sales. 
Crusoe was still trying to find out 
how much it cost to build, and 
Harder was still struggling to put 
the plants in shape to build them. 
But Henry II rose before the Na- 
tional Press Club and said his com- 
pany’s aim was quite simple: “To 
beat Chevrolet.” 

In the mid-1950s, Ford acquired 
the capability to do just that, and it 
actually did so in 1957 and 1959 
(aided in the latter year by a steel 
strike). It showed such understand- 
ing of the small-car market with its 
Falcon that Chevrolet for 1962 has 
a comparable car. 


Ill. Executive at work 


While this has been happening, 
the people in charge have been 
those hired, and for the most part 
developed, by Henry II. The all- 
important styling, for example, was 
done by George Walker, who was a 
renowned designer before he went 
to work for Ford but is in every 
sense a Henry Ford II man. Robert 
S. McNamara, elected president and 
chief operating officer in November, 
1960, was one of the Quiz Kids. 
Within a month, McNamara ac- 
cepted the post of Secretary of De- 
fense and early this year the board 
elected Dykstra as president. 

Dykstra is 63, only two years from 
retirement. Obviously, Ford respects 
youth, but not because he is young 
—he still prizes and learns from ex- 
perienced men. 

Building managers. Supervising 
management development is a job 
Henry Ford II has never delegated, 
even as an inexperienced youth. 
With him it is not an occasional in- 
terest. “If you just do this with your 
left hand when it is free,” he says, 
“you get absolutely nothing.” 

He insists that all his executives 
work as hard at it as he does. Earlier 
this year, he told them their perform- 
ance in training management would 
be a consideration in determining 
their bonuses. He accepts the tech- 
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nique used for years at GM: Keep 
your men moving. 

“Within a reasonable time,” he 
says, “you should give them a shot 
at a new wicket, an improved 
wicket.” 

A man who knows him well says: 
“He has developed into a classic ex- 
ecutive in the way he conducts him- 
self and uses his people. He’s well 
prepared, always. He has a knack of 
cutting through the chaff and getting 
down to the nubbin. When he’s go- 
ing to say something, he doesn’t 
make a speech. He is very concise.” 

He is also tough-minded and de- 
cisive, not tecodins over mistakes 
in projects and people. After he be- 
came president, Bugas and others 
offered to clean house for him, but 
he decided it was his job. He has 
personally fired top executives, in- 
cluding two original Quiz Kids and 
even group vice-presidents. At least 
once he fired a man in cold fury. 

He is grateful to Ernest Breech 
and has an affection for him that ap- 
peared in an impromptu, near-tear- 
ful speech at a testimonial dinner for 
Breech in the spring of 1960. Yet 
when Breech two menths later 
offered to quit because they couldn't 
agree on styling the 1962 car, he 
accepted the resignation. 

Dagenham deal. Henry Ford II 
is immovable when he decides to 
act. He probably couldn't have 
picked a less propitious time for his 
offer to buy outstanding shares of 
Ford of England, for example. Pres. 
Eisenhower, whom he had staunchly 
supported, was pleading for restraint 
in spending abroad because of the 
movement of gold from the U.S. 
Secy. of the Treasury Douglas Dillon 
publicly expressed his displeasure. 
The British Parliament, press, and 
the auto trade were outraged. 

He is understanding of foreign 
feelings. He has a deep interest in 
world affairs, further aroused when 
he was an alternate delegate to the 
U.N. in 1953; he reads voraciously 
on the subject, has traveled in South 
America as well as Europe. And he 
is patient with the sometimes ill- 
tempered comments from abroad 
about the bright young men who 
troop into Dagenham and Cologne 
to show local managers “the Dear- 
born way.” 

He persevered in taking over the 
Dagenham Ford interests, perhaps 
on a point of principle. He believes 
there is nothing wrong with corpo- 
rate bigness, without which, he says, 
“there is absolutely no way” the gov- 
ernment is going to get what it wants 
out of business. He adds: “The only 
thing I see wrong with size is when 
you're afraid to do things because 
you're big.” End 








How close are you to calcula 


You can get close to a Marchant Calcu- 
lator, to see its remarkable function and 
adaptability to your business, by asking 
for a free demonstration. Mail coupon 
below. Marchant—made in America. 


And don’t forget to ask fora 


FREE 


“Marchant 
Methods” 
Study 


tailored to 
your industry 





Marchant has compiled over 200 
studies, each tailored to a specific 
industry. For your free copy of 
“Marchant Methods” tailored to your 
business, mail this coupon today. Let 
Marchant show you how you can 
make figurework less work. 


seal 


SMITH-COROQNA MARCHANT 
410 Park Avenue, New York 22, N.Y. 


Smith-Corona Marchant Inc. Bw 9 i 
| 410 Park Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. i 
I © At no obligation, please send me my free | 
| copy of ‘‘Marchant Methods.” 
| CI t would like a demonstration at no obligation. ] 


j CEAMB sc csccccccccccescccss TGS. cascosdiecces | 
I Companyescccccccscccccccccovecesess wasvecs ] 

i 
Type of Business........00. sGeendqumides gam i 
Address........ eri cithedicasa domaine 
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Moon rocket plans begin to hum 


With major sites chosen (map) for U. S. man-to-the-moon 
project, NASA revamps its organization, speeds up 


test firing schedule, prepares to select prime contractors 


Million-dollar decisions are coming 
in rapid-fire order out of the Wash- 
ington headquarters of the National 
Aeronautics & Space Administration, 
as the space agency gears up for its 
big drive to the moon. 

NASA is already lining up first its 
sites (map, above) and next its key 
personnel. Its third and final major 
task, now getting under way, is the 
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selection of prime contractors for its 
Apollo space capsule and Saturn 
booster development programs. 

When this task is completed—and 
insiders expect quick action, cer- 
tainly before the end of this year— 
the foundation will have been built 
for NASA’s bid for first place for 
the U.S. in the race to get a man on 
the moon. 





Ready, set... Pres. Kennedy, on 
May 25, publicly entered the U.S. 
in a space race with the Soviets. 
Congress endorsed his move by vot- 
ing a $1.7-billion budget for the 
space agency this year, and approv- 
ing a program that will total $20-bil- 
lion to $40-billion to get the U.S. to 
the moon as quickly as possible. 

Now, four months after the official 
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go-ahead, NASA is almost ready to 
start moving in earnest. Its pace, to 
this point, may have seemed slow. 
But the decisions it has made over 
the past summer will have a long- 
lasting influence on its activities in 
the years ahead. Recognition of their 
importance has meant long, some- 
times agonizing reappraisals both of 
the programs planned and of con- 
tractor capabilities. 


1. Streamlined setup 


NASA has come up with a stream- 
lined organizational setup that puts 
prime emphasis on manned space 
flight programs, and a site and con- 
tractor selection that promises ex- 
pediency and ease of management. 

In its major decisions on sites for 
training the astronauts and building 
the Saturn booster rockets and for 
the launch point to the moon, NASA 
has put its bets on sites with im- 
mediate accessibility to water and 
military airports. The key sites at 
Houston, Tex., New Orleans, and 
Cape Canaveral are connected by 
intracoastal waterways, and have the 
added advantage of reasonably 
clement year-round temperatures. 

NASA in control. When the prime 
contractors for the man-to-the-moon 
program are announced, there’s no 
doubt the list will include some of 
the biggest companies in the aero- 
space industry [BIMl Aug.19°61,p74]. 

But NASA’s sweeping new ad- 
ministrative overhaul makes one 
thing clear: NASA intends to retain 
management control over the pro- 
gram. 

Effective Nov. 1, the new manage- 
ment structure sets up four key 
offices—for manned space _ flight, 
space sciences, applications of space 
technology, and advanced research 
and technology. Directors of the four 
offices, as well as directors of re- 
search and development centers, will 
report to Robert C. Seamans, Jr. 
(picture, page 66), NASA associate 
administrator. 

Key men. Key man in the drive to 
the moon will be D. Brainerd 
Holmes (picture, page 64) just 
named as head of the Office of 
Manned Space Flight. Holmes, for- 
mer general manager of Radio Corp. 
of America’s Major Defense Sys- 
tems Div., has a long record of 
achievement; among other things, 
he directed the construction of the 
BMEWS ballistic missile early 
warning system line, for which RCA 
was prime contractor. 

Director of the Office of Space 
Sciences, concentrating on  un- 
manned probes of space, the moon, 
the planets, will be Homer E. New- 
ell, now deputy director of the 
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Office of Space Flight Programs. 
The new Office of Advanced Re- 
search & Technology will be headed 
by Ira H. Abbott, who now directs 
advanced research programs. The 
post as head of the Office of Appli- 
cations has not been filled yet. 

Thomas F. Dixon (picture, page 
68), of North American Aviation, 
Inc.’s Rocketdyne Div., named to 
head the present Office of Launch 
Vehicle Programs, will act as deputy 
associate administrator. 

The new manned spacecraft cen- 
ter south of Houston, Tex., will be di- 
rected by Robert R. Gilruth, for- 
merly head of the Space Task Group 
at Langley Field, Va. Dr. Abe Sil- 
verstein, now director of the Office 
of Space Flight Programs, will head 
the Lewis Research Center at Cleve- 
land. 


Il. Coordinated sites 


Much interstate wrangling was 
involved in selection of the three 
sites that will now become the focus 
of NASA’s bid to rival the Soviets 
in manned space flight. But once 
NASA had looked over the possi- 
bilities carefully, the key announce- 
ments came fast. 

# On Aug. 14, NASA selected an 
80,000-acre tract adjoining Cape 
Canaveral in Florida to be the 
launching site for getting the three- 
man Apollo space capsule to the 
moon and back [BWM Sep.2’61,p20]. 
Total cost, including a half-dozen or 
more launching pads along with 
necessary shops and laboratories to 
prepare the space vehicles for 
launching, is put at $3-billion to $5- 
billion. First construction contracts 
are expected to be let in the next few 
months. 

# On Sept. 7, NASA selected the 
government-owned Michoud Ord- 
nance Plant about 15 mi. east of 
New Orleans as production center 
for moon capsule boosters, includ- 
ing the 1.5-million-Ib. S-1 booster 
and larger versions to follow [BIN 
Sep.16’61,p138]. Cost of bringing 
the plant up from standby status is 
estimated at about $3-million, exclu- 
sive of retooling. Contracts to reac- 
tivate the plant will be let in the next 
month or so. 

* On Sept. 19, NASA selected a 
1,000-acre tract made available to 
Rice University by the Humble Oil 
Co., some 20 mi. southeast of Hous- 
ton, for the new $60-million manned 
space flight laboratory for training 
astronauts and testing lunar flight 
equipment. First construction con- 
tracts will be let by yearend. 

The only remaining major site to 
be chosen is a test area for the big 
space boosters to be produced at 


the Michoud plant. Static testing of 
the engines is necessary before they 
are shipped to Canaveral for use. 
NASA has given no solid hint as to 
where it will nod, but observers are 
betting the site won't be far from 
New Orleans. Experts say it will 
surely be on the direct water route 
for barges between Houston, New 
Orleans, and the Cape. 


Ill. Picking the companies 


Selection of contractors to fabri- 
cate the moon rocket boosters—the 
earlier C-1 and later C-3 versions of 
the Saturn booster system—and the 
space capsules has been coming 
somewhat more slowly. NASA has 
been hardpressed by interested com- 
panies that see, in the accelerated 
civilian space program, a long-term 
inside position in science and tech- 
nology. 

But the awards are starting: 

# On Sept. 11, NASA awarded a 
$140-million contract to the Space 
& Information Systems Div. of North 
American Aviation to develop and 
build 10 S-II boosters—intended as 
the second stage of the C-3 version 
of the Saturn. The S-IIs will use 
four liquid oxygen-hydrogen engines, 
built by North American’s Rocket- 
dyne Div. under separate contract, 
with a total thrust of 800,000 Ib. 

« Last Tuesday, Sept. 26, NASA 
called for bids for building the 1.5- 
million-Ib. S-1 boosters that will be 
the first stage of the C-1 Saturn. The 
industry considers this a contract 
plum. NASA now plans to use 30 
S-1 boosters between now and 1967, 
with the number expected to in- 
crease as the program advances. 
Each S-1 costs about $6-million. Bids 
will be opened Oct. 16, and selection 
of a contractor is expected by Nov. 1. 
The first nine S-Is are being built at 
Huntsville, Ala., where the booster 
was developed by the old Army pro- 
pulsion team under Wernher von 
Braun. The new Michoud plant will 
pick up production with No. 10. 

In the works. Further steps will 
follow in quick order. On Oct. 9, 
NASA will open bids for building 
the three-man Apollo space capsule 
to make the journey to the moon and 
back by 1967-69. Total cost is ex- 
pected to run well over $1-billion 
before a manned lunar landing is 
made. In the current fiscal year some 
$160-million is earmarked for Apollo. 

This contract also has great ap- 
peal to industrial bidders, and vir- 
tually every major company in the 
space business is likely to bid. The 
list includes Boeing Co., Chance 
Vought Corp., General Dynamics, 
Douglas Aircraft, General Electric, 
Goodyear Aircraft, Grumman Air- 
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Si. Joe Paper Com- 
pany, Port St. Joe, 
Florida, operator of Na- 
tional Board and Paper 
Mills, Ltd., Waterford, 
is typical of the many 
fine firms operating 
overseas plants in Ire- 
land today under the 
tax exemption and cash 
grants incentives 
offered by the Govern- 
ment. In three years more than one-hundred new indus- 
tries from all parts of the world have come to Ireland to 
set up operations. Manufacturing primarily for export, 
their products range from cranes and pianos to food. 





Mr. Roger L. Main 


“Our faith,” writes Roger L. Main, president of St. Joe, 
“seems to be more than borne out by the emerging turn of 
events. Operations of National Board and Paper Mills grow 
more successful month by month. We are keenly impressed 
by Ireland’s enormous potential.” 


Ireland’s incentives to manufacturers are particularly en- 
ticing. You receive ten years exemption from income tax on 
export profits, plus a further five years reduced taxation. Out- 
right, non-repayable cash grants help you build your factory, 
equip it with machinery, and train your workers. 


Other advantages include preferential treatment for your 
products in many countries, reasonable wage scales, ample 
power, and a plentiful supply of interested, intelligent labor. 
Write today for details. The Authority’s New York office is 
ready to assist you. 





If you can use air freight, Shannon Free Airport 
offers standard factory bays for renting, as well as 
cash grants, and tax exemption until 1983. 











IRISH INDUSTRIAL 
DEVELOPMENT AUTHORITY 


405 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 
Telephone: OXford 7-0848 
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D. Brainerd Holmes, formerly of RCA, 
will head manned space flight program. 


craft Engineering Corp., Lockheed 
Aircraft, Martin Co., McDonnell Air- 
craft, North American Aviation, and 
Republic Aviation. 

Before yearend, NASA will also 
award a contract on the S-1-B 
booster, to be used as first stage for 
the C-3 Saturn; it will consist of two 
1.5-million-lb.-thrust F-1 engines. 


IV. Stepped-up schedule 


Even before the hardware con- 
tractors are selected, NASA is work- 
ing to speed up its schedule of test 
firings and vehicle qualification run- 
downs. 

Within a matter of days, the first 
Saturn S-1 first-stage booster, pro- 
duced at Huntsville, will be fired on 
a ballistic flight downrange from 
Cape Canaveral, using dummy sec- 
ond and third stages. Plans call for 
firing the first four S-Is to an alti- 
tude of 150 mi., and some 200 mi. 
down the Atlantic Missile Range. 
No. 2 in the series is currently under- 
going static tests at Huntsville, and 
will be ready for firing early next 
year. 

The fifth and sixth S-1s will be 
put into low earth orbit in 1963. 
No. 7 in the series, as the schedule 
now goes, will carry a model of the 
Apollo space capsule. 

Second step. The more powerful 
C-3 version of the Saturn is due on 
the launch pad at Cape Canaveral 
some time early in 1964. The C-3 sys- 
tem, NASA spokesmen firmly be- 
lieve, will be able to hoist a 15-ton 
payload on lunar missions. If it is to 
be ready on time, another $30-mil- 
lion will be needed very soon for its 
development. 

In all, NASA needs around $150- 
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A Tinnerman T- Marked Original... 


Studebaker Lark assembled faster, 
at lower cost with SPEED NUTS* 


The rear fenders of the new Studebaker Lark are secured in a vibration- 
proof, watertight seal with this special heavy gauge Tinnerman J-type 
SPEED Nut brand fastener. It eliminates rubber stripping and costly 
spot-welded bearing plates, and allows the fenders to be easily removed 
for repair. 

Preassembled to the Lark’s rear quarter panel, the J-nuts hold 
themselves in place while the panel is first attached to the chassis. 
The fender is then positioned on the quarter panel and the acme bolts 
driven home. 

In applications like this—where total fastener reliability is vital— 
Tinnerman SPEED Nut brand fasteners are your only choice. Only 
Tinnerman maintains total quality control from coil strip selection 
to finish coat. The Tinnerman T-mark on every fastener is your 
assurance of that quality. 

For samples, literature, prices, call your Tinnerman sales office 
... listed in the “Yellow Pages” under “Fasteners.” Or write to: 
Tinnerman Products, Inc., Dept. 12, Box 6688, Cleveland 1, Ohio. 


ITINNERMAN 


Sood Nitta” 


Look for the Tinnerman“T’ 





T-MARK ENGINEERED SPECIALS 


TUBE CLIP is designed for fas- 
tening refrigerant tubes to liners. 
A split rubber cushion insert is 
placed over the tube, and the 
entire unit is snapped into a 
rectangular mounting hole. 
Spring tension locks the legs in 
a strong, vibration-proof assem- 
bly. Has many application pos- 
sibilities where tube, cable or 
wire must be secured. 


PRINTED CIRCUIT NUT pro- 
vides positive contact between 
printed circuit panels and con- 
necting wires. This highly-con- 
ductive, phosphor bronze fas- 
tener snaps firmly over terminal 
area, allows wiring connections 
to be made at any station on the 
assembly line. A screw through 
the eyelet wire completes the 
assembly. Easy to assemble... 
easy to service. 
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SO 


RUBBER STRIP FASTENER 
locks bumper strips on a famous- 
name vacuum cleaner, can solve 
rubber-strip fastening problems 
in many fields. This SPEED NuT 
brand fastener is simply pushed 
over one end of the bumper strip. 
Triple-tooth prong secures strip 
firmly while bumper is wrapped 
around cleaner base and an- 
chored with identical fastener. 
No special tools required. 






CANADA: Dominion Fasteners Ltd., Hamilton, Ontario. 

GREAT BRITAIN: Simmonds Aerocessories Ltd., Tre- 

forest, Wales. FRANCE: Simmonds S.A., 3 rue Salomon 

de Rothschild, Suresnes (Seine). GERMANY: Mecano 
Simmonds GMBH, Heidelberg. 

































ARE YOU 
LOOKING FOR 
INCOME NOW, 
INCOME LATER 
---OR BOTH? 





The Parker Corporation is 
distributor of mutual funds 
with two different goals: 


Incorporated 
Income Fund 


A mutual fund investing in a 
list of securities selected for 
current income. 


Incorporated 
Inve stors EST. 1925 


A mutual fund investing in a 
list of securities selected for 
possible long-term growth of 
capital and income. 


SEND FOR FREE PROSPECTUS 


t 
THE PARKER CORPORATION 58W-10 | 
200 Berkeley St., Boston, Mass. i 


Please send me prospectus on: 


(_] Incorporated Investors 
(J Incorporated Income Fund 
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Robert C. Seamans, Jr., will be admin- 
istrative head of NASA space projects. 


million to keep its booster programs 
on schedule, and undoubtedly will 
go to Congress with its supplemental 
request early in 1962. 

Full force. At this point, the C-1 
and C-3 Saturn versions are the only 
booster rockets NASA has under 
active development. But behind the 
C-3 are plans for a C-4 Saturn con- 
figuration, able to lift a payload over 
20 tons, and Nova, the giant rocket 
with a lifting capability of 50 tons. 

The full force of the manned space 
flight program will be felt in 1964 
when NASA’s budget reaches $5-bil- 
lion. Saturn C-3 will be moving close 
to production, Apollo will be getting 
the first big bite of its multibillion 
allocation, and Nova will be starting 
to chew up billions. Solid propellants 
will also be in the running as booster 
fuel for Nova. 

Basic decisions. Basic decisions on 
technique must soon be made, too. 
One that is particularly important— 
and could add as much as 15% to 
the over-all cost of the moon pro- 
gram if NASA decides to cover it- 
self both ways—concerns the flight 
plan for manned moen flights. 

As now planned, Nova is the first 
U.S. booster that will be powerful 
enough to put an Apollo three-man 
space capsule on the moon with 
enough fuel to get it back to earth 
safely. But a number of scientists 
and engineers believe there is a 
simpler way, which could shave a 
good year or more from the 1967-69 
moon landing target date. 

The idea would be to append a 
rendezvous technique to the park- 
ing-orbit technique first used by the 
Soviet Union in its Venus probe 
earlier this year. First a fuel tank of 
liquid oxygen-hydrogen, weighing 








EASY-TO-READ 
WHITEPRINT COPIES 
at a saving with... 
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TRANSLUCENT PARCHMENT 
Whiteprint Copy Masters 


All over town—Paterson’s complete line of 
Whiteprint Copy Masters saves money and 
time. Here’s Why: 

1. Patapar makes multiple copies faster be- 
cause it’s exceptionally translucent. It allows 
a copy machine operator to set the machine 
for higher printing speeds. 

2. Letterpress and lithographed business 
forms on Patapar are quickly and accurately 
reproduced to give clear, low-cost multiple 
copies for every type of business . . . banking, 
insurance, industrial plants, scientific and 
educational institutions, government agen- 
cies, etc. 

3. Patapar is initially economical. 

4. Typing and additional data can be added 
to the master at any time. 

5. Patapar Translucent Parchment is made 
expressly for whiteprint copy machines. It’s 
the master sheet to use with any whiteprint 
machine. 

Is your office now using an Ozalid, Bruning, 
Peck & Harvey, Revolute, Pease or any 
other diazo type whiteprint machine? Send 
for free samples of Patapar Translucent 
Whiteprint Copy Masters. 


PATERSON PARCHMENT PAPER CO. 


Bristol, Pennsylvania 





NEW YORK, N.Y., CHICAGO, ILL., SUNNYVALE, CAL. 
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ONE OF THESE INEXPENSIVE, SHOP-BUILT WORKFEEDERS 
CAN SAVE YOU HUNDREDS OF DOLLARS 


Shown here are three ways you can use Bellows Air Motors® to feed and position 
workpieces more quickly, efficiently and at lower cost. They are typical of the many 
ways Bellows Air Motors are used in all types of industries. 





HORIZONTAL, STRAIGHT-LINE POSITIONING AND EJECTING 


HOPPER WORK . a n% > : : 

mer coats FEED STATION This extremely simple set-up is widely used in con- 
AIR MOTOR junction with hopper feeds in stamping and coining, 

: sawing, drilling, deburring, inspection and similar 
operations. On its advance stroke, the piston rod of 
The Bellows Air Motor takes a workpiece from the 
hopper and moves it until, at full advance, the piece is 
properly positioned for the operation. The positioning 
of each workpiece serves to eject the preceding unit. 





; Ps P Speed of advance and retract strokes is individually 
wien oe adjustable. The Air Motor can be set for either single 
ADVANCE CHUTE TO cycle or continuous operation, and, when desired, is 

BIN, CONVEYOR, easily synchronized with a machine element. 


ETC. 








f FEEDING CROSS-SLIDE OF TURRET LATHE WORK PIECE 
The sketch at right shows a typical application of a BELLOWS 
Bellows 3-position Air Motor feeding the cross-slide of CUT-OFF HYDRO-CHECK 


a turret lathe. Center, or “neutral,” position of Air — 
Motor piston rod is tool “at rest” position. Rod retracts — 

to “form,” advances to “cut-off.” Using sequencing 
switches, the Air Motor’s operation can be synchro- 
nized with the automatic turret to “form” at any point 

























' 
; in turret’s sequence, return to neutral until all other CROSS-SLIDE OF 
operations have been performed, then to advance to TURRET LATHE 
; “cut-off.” Speed of advance and retract strokes is —— 
I independently adjustable. Incorporation of a Bellows 
Hydro-Check® provides accurate control of piston rod, BELLOWS 3-POSITION 
complete freedom from “chatter.” INT a Viejies: 
2 
WORK FES BELLOWS SLOW, ACCURATE FEED RATE 
HYDRO-Cla Slow and/or highly accurate feed rates—such as might 
be required by certain grinding and cut-off operations 
—can be achieved by advancing the work-holding 
fixture by the action of a roller moving on a tapered 
cam which is mounted on an Air Motor’s piston rod. 
As shown in the sketch at left, for example, the cam 
has a taper (greatly exaggerated in the illustration) 
of .001” per 6” length. If the piston rod is timed to 
travel 6” per minute, the resulting feed rate of the 
workpiece is .001” per minute. Compound feed rates 
TAPER OF CAM (HERE can be obtained by appropriate variations in the con- 
EXAGGERATED) .001” PER 6’ tour of the cam. Perfect smoothness and accurate 
control of Air Motor’s piston rod is assured by use of 
BELLOWS AIR MOTOR PISTON ROD a Bellows Hydro-Check. 
TIMED TO TRAVEL 6” PER MIN. 
s= - AIR = POWER >, 807-C 
Bellows Na lvair 
THIS SPOT-A-MATION IDEA >. So 
FILE IS YOURS ON REQUEST SAP TES 
} Contains information on a variety of differ- 


ent parts feeders, as well as installation data, e® 
wiring diagrams and equipment lists for e Ows cod a Va | r 


scores of other “Controlled-Air-Power” appli- 





~ cations. Write for your free file . . . today! AKRON 9, OHIO 


Dept. a Bell -Valvair, Ak 
pas Spt. BW-961, Bellows-Valvalrs ASTON DIVISION OF INTERNATIONAL BASIC ECONOMY CORPORATION (IBEC) 
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Ford’s Antwerp plant assembles 52 models vehicles 


Why FORD has had plants 
in Antwerp for almost 40 years 


Henry Ford decided on Antwerp as location for a plant 
in 1922 — and the reasons for his decision still apply. 


Geography played a big part incausing Mr. Ford to choose Antwerp 
as the site for an assembly plant nearly four decades ago. Antwerp 
is ideally situated to reach the whole West European Market. 
Within a 200-mile radius from Antwerp there are a hundred million 
well-paid consumers... a market equal to over one half the entire 
U.S.A. What’s more, the unsurpassed port facilities enjoyed in 
Antwerp greatly simplify the shipment of parts and materials. 


An efficient labor supply. Companies like Ford have good 
reason to consider the intelligent hard-working qualities of the 
Antwerp labor force when deciding where to locate plants and 
offices. Productivity and quality, in terms of work done per dollar 
spent, is better in Belgium than in any other European country. 


A friendly business climate. Formalities are few for setting up 
a business in Antwerp. Foreign firms are treated exactly like local 
ones. New enterprises may qualify for special tax concessions, 
low-interest loans, and specially-priced plant locations. 


Industrial sites - tailor made. Antwerp is unique in the amount, 


of land it has available for industrial purposes — over 2000 acres. 
These sites have easy access to inland waterways, highways, railroad 
spurs, and docks for ocean vessels. 


Information? Just contact the Belgian Industrial Information 
Service, 50 Rockefeller Plaza, N. Y., or your local Belgian Con- 
sulate. Or, better yet, write directly to the General Management 
of the Port, Antwerp, Belgium. 


co 
CO 
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Thomas F. Dixon comes from Rocket- 
dyne to direct launch vehicle programs. 


around 100,000 Ib., would be put 
into earth orbit and “parked” there. 
Then an Apollo capsule with 50,000- 
Ib. fuel tank would be sent up on a 
course calculated to intercept the full 
fuel tank. Once they were joined to- 
gether, the Apollo could be launched 
to the moon at the most appropriate 
moment. 

If this technique could be proved 
out, a Saturn-type rocket would be 
enough to put the Apollo on the 
moon, and Nova would be unneces- 
sary. 

NASA, however, would obviously 
like to push both developments at 
the same time. A top-level decision 
will probably come within a month. 

Another decision to be made con- 
cerns the organizational setup as be- 
tween NASA and the Air Force on 
solid fuel development. The Air 
Force has $70-million for develop- 
ment of a solid-fueled booster in the 
Nova class. Unofficially, Air Force 
officers say they would like to get as 
much of the multimillion-pound 
solid booster development program 
as possible. But, on the books, the 
military up to now has been re- 
quired to stick to rockets under a 
1-million-Ib.-thrust. 

NASA would like to hang onto 
control at least of the specifications 
and requirements for all big booster 
development. But it may not resist 
much longer the Air Force desire 
to handle big solids. NASA wants 
above all, its officials say privately, 
to avoid joint management like the 
NASA-Atomic Energy Commission 
setup on development of a nuclear 
=e rocket. Insiders report that 

isputes have held up this popes 
so greatly that there’s little likelihood 
of such a booster in the 1960s. End 
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U. S. plans to build atomic power plant 
beneath Antarctic ice cap 


Alco Products, Inc., has entered into contract negotia- 
tions with the Atomic Energy Commission to design, 
build, install, and test a multimillion-dollar nuclear 
power plant to be located under the Antarctic ice cap 
at the Navy’s Byrd Station. 

The plant (the second under-the-ice nuclear power 
unit to be built by the U.S.) is scheduled to become 
operational by March, 1964. Fueled with enriched 
uranium, it will supply electric power and steam to 
National Science Foundation scientists and military 
personnel at the remote Antarctic station, only 700 
miles from the South Pole. The plant will be designed 
for a 20-year life and an output of 1,000 kw. and 1.5- 
million Btu. of steam per hour. 

As in the case of the first U.S. under-ice atomic 
power station installed at the Army’s Camp Century in 
Greenland, the plant will be constructed in modules 
and will be assembled on-site by Naval Construction 
Batallion “Seabees.” The Navy, which is responsible for 
all U.S. Antarctic logistics operations, will operate 
the reactor (designated the PL-3) once the AEC has 
found it to be safe and in good working order. 

An under-the-ice nuclear reactor vastly simplifies the 
problem of carrying in fuel to remote regions close to 
the North and South Poles. The National Science 
Foundation also expects to use steam produced by the 
reactor to operate snow melters to process fresh water. 


Measles vaccine with no side effects 
may be available early next year 


A vaccine to prevent measles looks like a real possi- 
bility in 1962. In a report published by the New Eng- 
land Journal of Medicine, six scientists—from the 
University of Pennsylvania School of Medicine and the 
Merck Institute for Therapeutic Research—describe the 
results of their latest vaccine tests on 605 Pennsylvania 
school children. 

Other measles vaccines—there are eight or 12 under 
test—cause a mild reaction in some patients. By inject- 
ing gamma globulin immediately after injecting the 
live measles vaccine, the Pennsylvania-Merck doctors 
almost entirely eliminate any adverse side effects. And 
in recent epidemics of measles in the Philadelphia area, 
children who were given this double-barreled shot 
were found to be 100% immune to the actual disease. 

The development of a vaccine against measles has 
been a medical topic ever since 1955, when Dr. John 
F. Enders of Harvard first reported the isolation of the 
measles virus [BIM/ May2’59,p55]. In the early days, 
however, the prospects for a vaccine were dim. 

Now, however, the final big problem—adverse side 
effects—seems to be licked. How long it will take to 
get a measles vaccine into the hands of doctors now 
depends on the National Institutes of Health. At an 
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international meeting on measles immunization sched- 
uled to be held in Washington in November, NIH 
scientists will endeaver to establish criteria for measles 
vaccine manufacture. 





Plasma engine developed by Republic 
for auxiliary use in space craft 


Out of research on plasmas, the fourth state of matter 
[Bi Mar.19°60,p77], Republic Aviation Corp. of Farm- 
ingdale, L.I., has developed a light, compact electric 
space engine that will be tested next year. 

This engine uses electricity from batteries or solar 
cells to create a powerful magnetic field around a 
chamber of nitrogen or some other inert gas. The 
“pinch” effect of the magnetism turns the gas into a 
plasma that can be directed to do the work of a jet. 

Such a jet is tiny in volume, compared with conven- 
tional jet engines and rockets, but is extremely hot and 
fast-moving. It can do work where there is little resist- 
ance, as in the near-vacuum of space, and its efficiency 
in using its fuel is so great it can operate for years. 

Its main advantage, according to Republic scientist 
Alfred E. Kunen, is its light weight (about 150 Ib.), far 
lighter than that of other types of electric engine. Its 
efficiency in fuel consumption ranks high, too, among 
its advantages, and so does its expectation of freedom 
from mechanical troubles. Even though ejected gases 
have been measured at around 200,000F, the magnetic 
pinching of the plasma down the center of the cham- 
ber keeps the cylinder’s walls relatively cool (200F to 
300F). So there is practically no wear and tear on the 
engine through heat, and none from moving of parts. 

The engines are considered to have likely uses 
as light extra powerplants for rendezvous missions 
(page 68), as steering jets for space ships, to maintain 
spin rates in spin-stabilized satellites, and to keep mili- 
tary observation satellites in low-altitude earth orbits. 


Sun Oil and Electric Storage Battery 
pair up for work on fuel cells 


Sun Oil Co. and Electric Storage Battery Co. this week 
agreed to exchange research information and to coop- 
erate in development of fuel cells. Both of the Phila- 
delphia companies have been working on developments 
related to fuel cells for a number of years. 

ESB, a maker of packaged power devices, is a leader 
in the electrochemical field and in the development of 
electrodes for fuel cells. Sun Oil, an integrated petro- 
leum company, has been doing independent research 
in catalyst systems used in fuel cells. 

Fuel cells, unlike conventional electric batteries, 
convert the heat produced in a chemical reaction 
directly into electricity. In recent years, dozens of 
leading companies here and abroad have carried on 
intensive research in the field [BWM Jun.2759,p45]. 
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RDC extractors 
take the 
tossing 

and turning 
out of 


Curing coffee of its bad habits is one important 
use the food industry has found for General 
American’s Rotating Disc Contactors. In a pat- 
ented process, the RDC column extracts sleep-robbing caf- 
feine but leaves in flavor-giving aromatics . . . so coffee- 
lovers everywhere can enjoy their favorite drink and still 
get a full night’s sleep. 

There are many other industrial applications for these 
extractors (designed and built by General American's Turbo- 
Mixer Division). Efficiently and at low cost they salvage 
. vanillin from wood pulp... extract phenol from waste water 


coffee 


. . recover rare metals from uranium ores. 
Your business may not involve extraction, but 
you can always extract profitable solutions 
from the imagination General American brings to industry. 
Whether your problems relate to transportation or storage 
.. . to mixing, drying or conveying . . . to nickel coating, 
plastics molding or fastenings, General American’s broad 
arene and directed imagination can help you solve 
them. 

Whatever you manufacture or mine, process or ship, let 
us show you why it pays to plan with General American. 





GENERAL AMERICAN TRANSPORTATION CORPORATION 





135 SOUTH LASALLE STREET ¢ CHICAGO 3, ILLINOIS 
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Labor’s first-half score is low 


Though it made some gains, labor suffered many reverses 
during the first session of 87th Congress. 
And its prospects for next year are not rated much better 


This week, hanging in a Capitol Hill 
elevator in the waning days of Con- 
gress was a penciled sign: “Congress 
Go Home.” To labor leaders, making 
the first assessment of their political 
fortunes under the Kennedy Admin- 
istration, this was a welcome senti- 
ment. 

It isn’t one they’re likely to ex- 
press in public. When the AFL-CIO 
executive council meets, George 
Meany and other federation leaders 
may accent labor’s gains. But, pri- 
vately, their record will show red 
ink. 

When the legislative review is 
completed, the council is likely to 
lay plans for more strenuous politi- 
cal activity when the Congressional 
elections roll around next year. 

“If labor wants to get anywhere, 
it'll need 60 to 70 more votes in the 
House.” This was the somewhat dis- 
gruntled comment by a_ Senate 
Labor Committee staff member who 
said much of the specialized legisla- 
tion labor sought was greased to go 
through the Senate if it could have 
got through the House. 

1962 prospects. The prospects are 
no better for next year, when the 
87th Congress returns for its last 
session. AFL-CIO strategists al- 
ready are looking beyond the 1962 
term when they talk about changing 
Taft-Hartley or Landrum-Griffin 
laws or “updating” the unemploy- 
ment compensation law. Next year, 
union labor expects to be fighting a 
holding action. 

There is little disposition, particu- 
larly in public, to blame Pres. Ken- 
nedy and his White House team. 
Union officials willingly accept the 
fact that labor legislation had to take 
a back seat to international prob- 
lems. Their concern is not in the lack 
of the Administration’s support for 
their interests but with their inability 
to arouse Congress and the public. 

As a result, the Administration is 
likely to go uncriticized in the re- 
view by AFL-CIO officials. Instead, 
the leaders will highlight this year’s 
gains—the $1.25 minimum hourly 
wage and expanded coverage of re- 
tail and service trades, a $394-mil- 
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lion grant and loan program to aid 
depressed areas, and temporary ex- 
tended jobless benefits. 

On loss side. When Congress 
wound up this session, labor had lost 
out on: 

1. Easing Taft-Hartley curbs on 
construction union picketing. 

2. Federal enforcement powers 
over health and welfare fund abuses. 

3. Reorganization of the National 
Labor Relations Board. 

4. Federal funds to retrain and 
relocate displaced workers. 

5. Federal minimums on state job- 
less benefits. 

Not all of these legislative pro- 
posals lost in a direct test of 
strength of labor’s political power. 
Only one, in fact, was caused by 
Congressional ayes and nays. The 
NLRB reorganization—a union fa- 
vorite—shared in the Congressional 
defeats handed several Kennedy Ad- 
ministration agency reorganization 
plans. The craft union picketing plan 
and the retraining programs died in 
the House Rules Committee. The 
proposal for federal regulation of 
unemployment compensation never 
reached Congressional hearings. 

The next round. When the 87th 
Congress returns from vacation, la- 
bor lobbyists will be camped on the 
Congressional doorstep—ready to 
try again. Despite what is certain to 
be a broad range of demands, AFL- 
CIO legislative experts will concen- 
trate on salvaging what was lost 
this year. In a few cases, they're 
likely to be successful. 

Actually, the retraining bill—an 
Administration favorite not timited 
to labor’s interests—lost by a chance 
absence of a House Rules Commit- 
tee member during a showdown 
vote. It’s expected that the measure 
will sail through when Congress re- 
convenes. 

But when it comes to measures of 
particular labor interest, the hopes 
are dimmer than they were this ses- 
sion. New roadblocks, not present at 
the start of this session, are in the 
way of the site picketing proposal. 
NLRB reorganization, which lost on 
a two-thirds House vote, is con- 


sidered dead by the straight legisla- 
tive route. 

Poor tactics. Labor’s troubles in 
the legislative arena are exemplified 
by the site picketing failure, and it 
can’t all be blamed on the make-up 
of Congress. The AFL-CIO’s in- 
ability to coordinate its lobbying 
tactics was a large part of the 
trouble. Its relations with some con- 
gressmen was an added factor. 

Since the 1947 Taft-Hartley law, 
craft union leaders have sought to 
change T-H to permit picketing of 
multi-employer construction sites in 
a dispute with a single contractor. At 
the start of this session, AFL-CIO 
building trades leaders were work- 
ing on a Congressional pledge to 
take up the measure. However, AF L- 
CIO Pres. Meany had a run-in with 
House Labor Committee Chmn. 
Adam Clayton Powell (D-N. Y.), who 
countered with demands that craft 
unions eliminate discrimination be- 
fore his committee would back the 
measure again. 

On top of this, the AFL-CIO’s in- 
dustrial unions—in a constant juris- 
dictional battle with the federation’s 
craft unions—declined to back the 
site picketing measure. Labor off- 
cials were advised that Congress 
wouldn’t take sides. 

Conservative opposition. Thus, 
this issue rests as much with peace- 
making efforts within the AFL-CIO 
as with Congress. Labor’s other pro- 
posals, however, will be subject to 
the same conservative opposition 
supplied effectively by Republicans 
and Southern Democrats. 

Thus, any broad legislative offen- 
sive by organized labor will be 
geared, first, to changing the politi- 
cal make-up of the House. 

Labor’s pessimism is likely to 
keep from all-out backing of a com- 
ing legislative proposal from Labor 
Secy. Goldberg to change Taft- 
Hartley handling of national emer- 
gency disputes. Goldberg “won’t find 
us fighting hard for this,” says an 
AFL-CIO official. Although the fed- 
eration favors Goldberg’s proposal, 
it doesn’t want to risk opening Taft- 
Hartley to other amendments. End 
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STEEL SLOTTED ANGLE KITS... 


requirements change, so can this galvanized steel framing. It can be adjusted to 
modify design, dismantled and reused for other jobs. You never have to discard it. 

If you have yet to experience the time, material and manpower savings of 
slotted angle construction, you can now at minimum investment. Your local AIM 
Brand distributor has full facts. He’s in the Yellow Pages under “SHELVING” 
or “RACKS.” Like to see slotted angle in action? Write for our new 24 page idea 
book, ‘‘Creative Framing at Lowest Cost’’: Fabricated Materials Division, Acme 
Steel Company, Dept. BFC-91, 135th St. & Perry Ave., Chicago 27, IIl. 
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THE MOST 
OUTSTANDING EVENT 
| IN THE FIELD 
| OF OFFICE EQUIPMENT 


PARIS 
13 th 2a nd 
OCT. 1961 
PALAIS DE LA DEFENSE 


42th INTERNATIONAL SHOW OF 


OFFICE 
EQUIPMENT 





ARRANGEMENT e FURNITURE 
SORTING e FILING 
WRITING e DRAWING 
PRINTING e SOUND RECORDING 
AND TRANSMISSION 
BOOK e KEEPING 
CALCULATION 
DATA PROCESSING 
CORRESPONDENCE 
CONTROL e@ PLANNING 


information : SICQB 6, place de Valois, Paris 1° 
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UE’s new goals 


The union wants law to require 
employers to bargain 
on effects of automation 


The United Electrical Workers un- 
ion, split off from the mainstream of 
American labor, continues to be a 
small but important factor in bar- 
gaining in its industry. Leftwing in 
orientation, it is perhaps the most 
vocal of all such labor bodies on 
so-called “progressive” views and 
goals. 

Recently, UE drafted its bargain- 
ing program for the next year. At the 
same time, UE outlined its position 
on automation. Taken together, the 
statements indicate what unions 
may go after if their position in bar- 
gaining continues to improve. 

Automation. What UE had to say 
about automation caused some con- 
cern among employers. Two points 
—proposals for a 35-hour work week 
with no cut in take-home pay and 
for a $3 minimum hourly wage—re- 
ceived only passing attention in 
management offices; but a third pro- 
posal that would require bargaining 
on technological changes gave em- 
ployers some anxious moments, 
particularly because it might find 
some backing on Capitol Hill. 

Specifically, UE demanded that 
“companies installing new auto- 
matic machinery should be required 
by law to give [a union] full infor- 
mation on the new machinery and 
on the consequences of its installa- 
tion.” 

For instance, UE said, unions 
should be furnished information on 
the number of people likely to be 
displaced; total labor costs under 
the new operation as compared with 
the old; and the rate of production 
and unit costs of the new apparatus 
as compared with the old. 

Further, UE said, employers 
“should be required by law to bar- 
gain collectively on all questions of 
jobs and earnings” that arise from 
the installation of new machinery. 

Bargaining aims. UE’s bargaining 
program still gives top emphasis to 
demands for a shorter work week 
(35 hours now, 30 later) although 
most unions have dropped this as 
an objective under present condi- 
tions [BM Sep.23’61,pl111]. On 
wages, it wants “substantial” in- 
creases by bargaining or changes in 
federal laws to assure all workers 
at least $6,100 a year. End 
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with Insured Safety! 


© 444% a year (current annual rate). 

Interest paid or compounded quarterly. 

Accounts insured to $10,000 by the Federal 

Savings and Loan Insurance Corporation, a 

permanent agency of the U.S. Government, 

Full FSLIC coverage available on 

almost any amount (through a series of 

multiple or trust accounts). 

© Savings protected by Great Western’s 
$400,000,000 in assets. 

¢ Savings postmarked by the 10th earn 
interest from the Ist. 
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GREAT WESTERN SAVINGS 
Loan Association 
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Clippings from The Wall Street Journal 


Reports from more and more firms these days 
echo the same enigma: increased sales, but 
not a corresponding increase in profits. 
Throughout business, the emphasis on cost 
reduction has reached a new high pitch. 

Where can costs be trimmed to ease the 
squeeze on profits? Production? Materials? 
Personnel? 

In an effort to cut down on costs, a most 
important area is often overlooked—the con- 
trol of business paper work. Savings in this 
area are often spectacular. 

Many systems experts use this axiom as a 
gauge to judge paperwork efficiency: “If it’s 
written more than once, it’s too often.” 

Practically any paperwork program can be 
reduced to a well planned, one-writing system 
that produces needed copies without wasted 
time and motion. There’s only one piece to 
prepare ...one piece to correct in case of 
error . . . one piece to proofread. 

A. B. Dick one writing systems provide all 
the copies required to coordinate basic busi- 
ness functions. 

Our offset systems experts will be happy to 
analyze your present paper work—then make 
recommendations on the method and flow 
best suited to your present and future re- 
quirements. Send coupon today for your free 
paper work analysis. 


SPECIAL FREE OFFER! 


A new brochure, One Writing 
Offset Paper Work Systems, dis- 
cusses typical office systems. 
Shows what can be done to 
streamline systems and increase 
profits. Rush coupon today for 
as many copies as you wish. 


fa] A:B-DICK” 


OFFSET PRODUCTS 





A. B. DICK COMPANY, Dept. BW-91 
5700 W. Touhy Ave., Chicago 48, Illinois 
Gentlemen: 

0 I'd like to have my present paper work system 
analyzed. Please have one of your Systems 
Analysts call me for an appointment. 

0 Please rush me copies of One Writing 
Offset Paper Work Systems today. 
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In labor 


IUE, UAW battle for right to represent 
workers at Texas Instruments plant 


Two industrial unions have stepped up organizing 
drives among employees of Texas Instruments, Inc., 
the largest nonunion employer in the Dallas area. 
Their target is a bargaining unit of some 8,000 employ- 
ees out of 12,000 working for TI in the area. 

The International Union of Electrical Workers began 
an organizing drive early this year; last month, the 
United Auto Workers moved in with a competitive 


_ claim to the Texas Instruments jurisdiction. [UE was 


sharply critical of UAW’s intervention. UAW said it 
was asked to organize the plant by “many” dissatisfied 
with IUE’s efforts. 

The rivalry is a worry to the Texas AFL-CIO, which 
would like to see Texas Instruments unionized to give 
an impetus to organizing throughout the state. The 
Texas federation estimates that only 17% of those “who 
want organization” are now members of unions. 

IUE has been active in Texas since 1953 and has an 
estimated 2,000 to 2,500 members in the state. UAW is 
much stronger; it has some 10,000 workers covered by 
contracts in the Dallas area alone. 

Both unions are contending through expensive cam- 
paigns that they can improve Texas Instruments wages 
and work conditions. Other unions have argued simi- 
larly—and futilely—through the years. IUE failed to 
win the plant in the last major drive in 1956. The Oil, 
Chemical & Atomic Workers failed to win a Texas 
Instruments plant in Attleboro last year, and the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Electrical Workers was re- 
buffed recently in a campaign at Houston. 





Authors commend Landrum-Griffin Act, 
but unions are still critical 


“The record of the past two years has amply justified 
the legislative action taken by Congress in 1959,” one 
of the co-authors of the Landrum-Griffin Act commented 
recently on the second anniversary of the labor law. 

Rep. Robert P. Griffin (R-Mich.) commended the 
“firm but fair and objective manner” in which the re- 
form law is being administered by Labor Secy. Arthur 
J. Goldberg and his aides. The results “clearly demon- 
strate that the objectives of the .. . law are being met,” 
he told Congress. 

During the past year, according to Labor Dept. re- 
ports, 1,900 violations were found, but more than 98% 
of them were corrected voluntarily; legal action was 
considered necessary in only 33 instances. 

Rep. Phil M. Landrum (D-Ga.), who sponsored the 
law with Rep. Griffin, cited this as evidence refuting 
“dire predictions” in 1959 that the Landrum-Griffin 
proposals were “another attempt to develop legislation 
to destroy organized labor in America.” 

The act went into effect in September, 1959, and 
provided strong new guarantees of honesty, responsi- 
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bility, and democracy in unions. Unions are still critical 
of the L-G restrictions and requirements. Many in 
management complain they don’t go far enough. Con- 
gress has refused to take up either argument. 


Wilson accord with Packinghouse Workers 
“opens way”’ to guaranteed annual wage 


Wilson & Co. and the United Packinghouse, Food & 
Allied Workers last weekend reached agreement on a 
three-year contract described by the company as “open- 
ing the way for a guaranteed annual wage.” Wilson 
proposed its concept of GAW several months ago, urg- 
ing it as a step toward “stability of employment and 
maximum production.” 

The three-year pact provides for 19¢ in pay boosts 
and other provisions similar to those in other new meat- 
packing agreements [BI Sep.9’61,p119]. These include 
a 90-day notice of shutdowns and transfer rights with 
allowances for moving costs. These provisions are in 
effect, regardless of what happens on GAW. 

Under the guaranteed annual wage plan—which the 
union says “requires some further study’—Wilson’s 
5,000 packinghouse workers would be assured 2,080 
hours of work or pay a year—40 hours a week for 52 
weeks. Under special provisions of the Fair Labor 
Standards Act, they would not be entitled to overtime 
pay until they had worked 2,080 hours in the year. 

The plan also would give Wilson a right to switch 
workers from one department to another, or one gang 
to another, to meet business demands—at the higher 
job rate involved. 

Geo. A. Hormel, Inc., has had an annual wage plan 
for its 4,000 employees for 25 years. 


Local issues likely to harass 
renewed contract talks at Ford 


Negotiations between the Ford Motor Co. and United 
Auto Workers were resumed this week after four weeks 
of inactivity. Both sides expect an agreement within 
two weeks on an economic package modeled after the 
General Motors settlement [BIN Sep.16’61,p93], but 
local issues threatened to erupt at Ford as at GM. 

There were signs, too, of at least a token fight by 
UAW for somewhat better fringe terms at Ford than 
at GM. But as bargaining resumed this Monday, Vice- 
Pres. Malcolm L. Denise, Ford’s chief negotiator, said 
the company would resist attempts to “add frosting to 
the cake.” 

Both Denise and UAW Pres. Walter P. Reuther said 
they would try to clean up local issues along with the 
national contract to prevent walkouts such as those 
that almost shut GM down for two weeks. Last week- 
end, with only three local agreements still unsettled, 
Reuther and his executive board ordered an end to 
all GM strikes. 
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. . if so, you’ll know the satisfaction of having appetizing 
food instantly available, right where you are. That’s the 
kind of service Canteen automatically provides in your 
plant or offices. 

Canteen® service fits right in with the growing trend 
towards shorter mealtimes and round-the-clock plant oper- 
Ever hunger ation. These versatile vendors serve hot food at the drop 
of a coin—hot and cold beverages, sandwiches, salads, 
desserts. You save on space, manpower and equipment. 
You sidestep heavy food subsidies. 

for a snack Why can Canteen serve you better? Because Canteen 
offers complete vending service throughout the country. 
Because that service is locally operated and managed— 
° tailored to your needs. Rigid control of food quality and 
In the small hours ? varied menus assure complete satisfaction. For all the facts, 
call Canteen—conveniently listed in the Yellow Pages. Only 

from Canteen can you get Canteen service. 
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Canteen Servinette® vending machines 
make appetizing lunches—and ali the 
“trimmings”—instantly available. No kitch- 
en bottlenecks. All foods are tasty; coffee 
is always freshly brewed. 


ABT bill and coin chang- 
ers solve the change 
problem in your plant. 





Canteen vendors serve 
cigarettes and candy 
bars, too! 





Canteen Customusic 
background music sys- 
tems promote worker 
efficiency. 





This 1S Autom atic Canteen: Automatic service for hot and cold foods and beverages; candy, ciga- 


rettes .. . Rowe automatic vending machines . . . Nationwide Food Service, Inc. (in-plant catering) . . . AMI commercial 
music systems . . . ABT bill and coin changers . . . Commercial Discount Corporation and Hubshman Factors Corporation 


for financing. Canteen services available throughout the world from Canteen International, S.A. 


AUTOMATIC CANTEEN 


AUTOMATIC CANTEEN COMPANY OF AMERICA ¢ MERCHANDISE MART PLAZA ¢ CHICAGO 54, ILLINOIS 














These economists favor use of “moral suasion” 


J. Keith 
Butters, 


Harvard 
University 





“I see nothing inherently inflationary 
in a moderate federal deficit and an 
easy monetary policy during a period 
when close to 7% of the labor force is 
unemployed . . . I believe it entirely 
appropriate for the federal govern- 
ment to exert moral suasion on 
groups’ with substantial market 
power—industry and labor—to pur- 
sue noninflationary price and wage 
policies. 

“If big business and big labor ex- 
pect to remain free of government 
controls, they must accept the re- 
sponsibility of reaching settlements 
through private collective bargain- 
ing which are consistent with the 
simultaneous attainment of the 
prime national objectives of a high 
rate of economic growth, low unem- 
ployment, stable prices, and a sound 
currency. 

“If irresponsible price and wage 
decisions in industry force a decision 
between (1) direct controls of 
groups with concentrated market 
power or (2) a choice between in- 
flation or a fiscal and monetary pol- 
icy dooming the economy to a con- 
tinued high level of unemployment, 
I would prefer the former as the 
lesser of two evils.” 
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Henry C. 
Wallich, 
Yale 


University 


“Pres. Kennedy’s actions so far seem 
in the right direction. I am con- 
cerned, however, that pressure may 
not be evenly addressed to business 
and to labor . . . The orientation of 
wage policy should be, in my judg- 
ment, to discourage wage increases 
in excess of the long-term productiv- 
ity trend of about 2% per year.” 


Paul W. 
McCracken, 
University of 
Michigan 


“At this stage there is a role for the 
Presidential open-mouth or jawbone 
approach. Pres. Eisenhower used it, 
and now Pres. Kennedy has . . . an 
opportunity to use the great prestige 
of his office to influence construc- 
tively the wage-inflation aspect of 
the problem. He would be speaking 
as a political friend of labor.” 








| James S. 
Earley, 
University of 
Wisconsin 


“The Administration is perfectly jus- 
tified in admonishing the steel com- 
panies to avoid price increases un- 
less absolutely necessary. Clearly the 
President’s economic advisers must 
know that formal price and wage 
controls are both politically unfeasi- 
ble and economically undesirable 
short of near-emergency conditions.” 


Frank C. 
Pierson, 


Swarthmore 
College 


“I see little inflationary pressure at 
the moment. I would certainly be 
unhappy if the government had to 
introduce restrictive fiscal and mone- 
tary policies this far short of full 
employment . . . The President has 
gone only a little beyond Ike's 
policy. I would argue that this is a 
middle-of-the-road approach . . .” 


Debate over controls begins 


Economists appraise meaning of President’s threat to 
impose “‘restrictive measures’”’ if steel 
industry ignores his request to hold the price line 


Does Pres. Kennedy’s warning to the 
steel industry not to raise prices 
represent something new in the re- 
lations between government and 
business? 

Is it a way station on the road to 
direct control of wages and prices? 
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Is this sort of “super-jawbone” 
technique necessary? Is it likely to 
be effective? 

To get at answers to these crucial 
questions, Business Week surveyed 
more than 50 leading U.S. econo- 
mists—some on the record (pictures) 


and some in confidence. This survey 
found opinion so badly split that 
appraisal of the White House line 
obviously will be one of the hottest 
issues before the nation in the 
months ahead. 

Qualified opinions. Most of the 
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These think it’s useless —or worse 


} 


- Lawrence R. 
1 Klein, 
| University of 

Pennsylvania 


“.. . While I was in England in 
1954-58, there was much talk about 
striking a deal with the unions to 
control inflation through wage re- 
straint. This won't work. You either 
have a market system or planning. I 
don’t think a mixed system works too 
well. Meddling with the market sys- 
tem leads to contradictions . . .” 


M. A. 
Adelman, 


M.L.T. 





“I see no connection between steel 
prices and further inflation. But be 
this as it may: Had the Administra- 
tion not intervened, there would have 
been a selective and limited price 
increase; now that they have inter- 
vened, there will be the same selec- 
tive and limited price increase, with 
at most minor differences in timing.” 


economists’ positions on the White 
House line are too qualified, and 
their analyses too complex, to per- 
mit a simple nose-count. But a clear 
majority—including both men who 
favored and men who opposed the 
President’s intervention—agree with 
Chmn. Roger M. Blough of U.S. 
Steel Corp. that the Administration 
is assuming the role of “informal 
price-setters for steel.” 

A minority feel that Kennedy actu- 
ally is doing nothing more than Pres. 
Eisenhower did, although they con- 
cede that Kennedy’s language is 
tougher. 

Concealed threat. Similarly, there 
is doubt that the President seriously 
means to use restrictive monetary 
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Emerson P. 
Schmidt, 
U.S. Chamber 
of Commerce 


“Business is under terrific pressure 
to come to terms with labor leaders 
in a strike situation. In the old days 
companies could continue to oper- 
ate during strikes and thus resist 
union demands. This is no longer 
true, and the price level suffers . . . 
So direct controls pass through the 
minds of the Administration.” 





| Herbert Stein, 

Committee for 

Economic 
Development 


“I am distinctly not worried about 
the possibility of inflation. Apart 
from military spending, I still can’t 
see that the demand forces in the 
economy are sufficient to sustain a 
strong boom . . . the logic of the 
Administration’s policies leads to 
controls; but . . . the Administration 
has no intention of being logical.” 


and fiscal policies if steel ignores his 
request and raises prices in such a 
way as to “retard recovery, hold un- 
employment at intolerable levels, and 
retard growth.” 

The economists—both those who 
favor Kennedy’s tough line and 
those who oppose it—agree that 
such policies are utterly improbable, 
completely at odds with the stated 
objectives of his Administration and 
with the political realities, as the na- 
tion heads toward the 1962 Congres- 
sional elections. 

To one eminent economist, who 
prefers to be anonymous, the threat 
of restrictive monetary and fiscal 
measures is actually a_ concealed 
threat of direct controls if the indus- 





' Milton 
: Friedman, 
_ University of 
Chicago 


“T think it highly likely that we shall 
have significant inflationary pressure 
during the coming year. Cyclical ex- 
pansion is generally accompanied by 
a more than average rate of rise in 
the stock of money and by a rise in 
velocity and hence by a rise in prices. 
The inflationary pressure will, I fear, 
be particularly strong this time. 
Heavy government spending, even if 
it produces deficits, could be financed 
without an undue expansion in the 
stock of money but only by the pay- 
ment of sharply higher interest rates 
on government borrowing. 

“The Administration is unlikely to 
be willing to accept such rates both 
for fiscal reasons and because of its 
mistaken belief that artificially low 
interest rates will stimulate growth. 
Neither does it seem to be willing 
to curtail expenditures sharply . . . 
The Federal Reserve may try to im- 
pose a brake, but I doubt it . . . I 
think it highly likely that we shall 
move toward price and wage controls 
in the next year or so precisely be- 
cause the Administration will be un- 
willing, on the one hand, to take the 
measures necessary to stem inflation, 
and, on the other, to accept open 
inflation.” 


try does not obey. Says this man: 
“Sure, the Administration will go on 
protesting its unhappiness over di- 
rect controls, its painful regrets at 
having to impose them—but, never- 
theless, the force of circumstances 
is driving them in that direction.” 

Critics. A number of conservative 
critics of the Administration—in- 
cluding the University of Chicago’s 
Milton Friedman (picture)—agree 
with Blough and others that it is the 
Administration’s own fiscal and mon- 
etary policies that are breeding in- 
flation, and that the Administration 
will be forced to move toward more 
direct controls as a means of passing 
the buck, since it would be unwilling 
to adopt sufficiently restrictive mon- 
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Small shipments made frequently can 
cut your inventory requirements... re 
duce tied-up capital... release valuable 
space to productive use. D-C specializes 
in LTL shipments nation-wide. Persone 
nci, equipment and handling methods 
are geared to shipping needs ... with 
single-carrier responsibility for the safe, 
on-time delivery of a// your shipments... 
no matter how small. 


Callyourlocal D-C representative 
.. find out how D-C can serve you 


rehouse on wheels.” 






You'll find ué 
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YELLOW PAGES 
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DENVER CHICAGO 
TRUCKING CO., INC. 


The ONLY direct coast-to-coast carrier! 
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Robert Aaron — 
Gordon, 


University of 
California 





“I firmly disagree with Mr. Blough’s 
contention that the Administration 
itself is causing inflation and is seek- 
ing to compensate for its policies by 
moving toward direct wage and price 
controls . . . I think there is a real 
danger of a creeping rise in prices 
for reasons that are deep-seated an 


” 


very difficult to remove... 


etary and fiscal policies in time. 

These critics regard the kind of 
intervention already begun by the 
Administration as proof of the trend. 
Herbert Stein, research director of 
the Committee for Economic Devel- 
opment, blasted Kennedy’s move in 
steel as “economic McCarthyism.” 
“McCarthy,” says Stein, “didn’t con- 
vict anyone of anything in court; he 
just brought public opinion to bear. 
And public opinion can be vicious 
in these matters.” 

Sympathizers. But other econo- 
mists sympathize with Kennedy’s 
use of moral suasion—including not 
only economists linked with the 
Democratic Party but also such for- 
mer members of Eisenhower’s Coun- 
cil of Economic Advisers as the 
University of Michigan’s Paul Mc- 
Cracken and Yale’s Henry Wallich 
(pictures). These men feel that 
moral suasion—or even some 
stronger institutionalized way of 
bringing about noninflationary wage 
and price decisions in key industries 
—is essential if the economy is to 
reach full employment, achieve a 
faster rate of economic growth, and 
avoid inflation that would damage 
seriously the nation’s strained bal- 
ance-of-payments position. 

They argue that the war against 
inflation must be fought on man 
fronts. The government must bal- 
ance the budget and maintain high 
interest rates as full employment is 
reached. It must also make an effort 
to prevent companies or unions with 
“market power” from pushing up 
wages and prices in a way that 
would induce general inflation. 
These economists regard cost-push 
(“sellers”) inflation as a fact—and a 
kind of inflation that monetary and 
fiscal policy is incapable of control- 
ling unless it goes to the extreme of 
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Bond on 
Castings 


©} Here’s the MBC plan: if you un- 
cover a flaw while working on one of 
our castings, we pay your machining 
cost. This is in addition to replacing 
the casting without charge. 


Our customers like the Machin- 
ing Bond on Castings. It is one more 
assurance that it pays to buy high 
quality castings in the first place. 
Please write for our booklet on the 
Resources and Capabilities of: 


Morris Bean & Company 
Yellow Springs 1, Ohio 


BEAN 





aluminum and ductile iron castings 
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4 Helena, Arkansas, 65 miles south of Memphis, Ten- 
* nessee—the 348,000 kw power plant of Arkansas 
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Two links with the future were dedicated July 27 at 
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Power & Light ($44,000,000) and the Mississippi 
River Bridge ($12,500,000 )—opening up the heart 
of Arkansas’ Delta for development. The Arkansas 
Industrial Development Commission, State Capitol, 


Little Rock. 
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3rd Mississippi River crossing into Arkansas 
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This tape can control a machine through every step 
of a fabrication cycle. It is the key to numerical con- 
trol with the UNIvAc® Solid-State Computer. 

What’s so special about Univac numerical control? 

Just this: this is the first time a low-priced, gen- 
eral purpose, solid-state computer can be used for 
numerical control . . . with no additional investment 
in computer gear. And this computer—the UNIVAC 
Solid-State—has already proved itself in over 300 
installations. 

How does Univac numerical control work? With 
this system your engineers can describe the shapes 


B 








they want milled—and the UNIvac Solid-State takes 
it from there. The computer automatically works out 
the necessary tool paths and the control instructions 
that will guide the machine tool. 

What does this mean to you? 

It means your plant can turn out parts which were 


formerly impractical to machine. Perfect parts every 
time. Three shifts a day, seven days a week. No 
errors. No waste. 

It means fewer machines can do more work. With 
numerical control by UNIvAc Solid-State, each ma- 
chine tool can be programmed to handle completely 


It raises your production capabilities and lowers your machine tool costs! 


different jobs in a matter of minutes—simply by 
changing the prerecorded instructions. 

Interested? Our local representative will gladly 
brief you on Univac numerical control—for your own 
installation, or through your nearest Univac Service 
Center. 

Get all the details. 


UNIVAC 


DIVISION OF SPERRY RAND CORPORATION 
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Mr. J. J. Graham 
Credit Manager 





BY comior's high standards of excel- 
lence are apparent in every phase of its 
operation—from the selection of 
sensitive parts to the imaginative 
engineering and development programs 
which have made Westclox a respected 
name throughout the world. 


So it is with the selection of a collection 
agency; Westclox must be absolutely 
certain that it is intelligently and diplo- 
matically represented. The collection of 


Write or phone for compiete 
information about our domestic 
and foreign collection services. 


UNITED 


delinquent dollars is important but MERCANTILE 
customer and public relations are also 
paramount considerations. AGENCIES, Inc. 


UNITED BUILDING 
LOUISVILLE 2, KENTUCKY 


JUniper 3-3604 TWX LS 152 


That’s why Mr. Graham and the nation’s 
other leading Credit Executives employ 
specialists for major collection problems. 
United of Louisville is by far the most 
experienced agency in the collection of 
large accounts, 


Use the proven agency on all your major 
accounts. 


THERE IS NO SUBSTITUTE FOR SUCCESSFUL EXPERIENCE 
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George J. 
Stigler, 
University of 
Chicago 





“The method of public denunciation 
is surely the worst of all possible 
ways of combating inflation 
those who believe in a private enter- 
prise system (of whom I am one) 
will oppose such actions, and call 
for traditional monetary and fiscal 
policies supplemented by antitrust 
remedies . . .” 


dumping the whole economy into a 
recession. 

At issue. According to Harvard’s 
Otto Eckstein and Gary Fromm, two 
economists close to the Administra- 
tion position, what is at issue is “the 
exercise of government leadership 
to keep key wage and price decisions 
noninflationary.” 

They contend that European ex- 
perience suggests that when govern- 
ment took responsibility, as in Ger- 
many, inflation was kept in check; 
but where it did not, as in England, 
inflation occurred and_balance-of- 
payments troubles persisted. Eck- 
stein and Fromm point out that 
policy in England is now being 
changed in this respect by a con- 
servative government [BI Sep.9’61, 
p47]. They feel, along with the Ad- 
ministration’s own economists and 
a wide group of liberals, that “the 
time has come to face up to cost- 
push problems in a serious way.” 

New direction. Some economists 
think that the Administration has 
been heading toward this policy from 
the beginning. They believe the Ad- 
ministration had this in mind when 
it created the President’s Advisory 
Committee on Labor-Management 
Policy, though it’s still uncertain 
whether this group will be useful 
in combating cost-push inflation 
through some combination of volun- 
tary and government-influenced re- 
straint. 

A number of economists who still 
believe the Administration must 
make an effort of this sort regret the 
the way in which Kennedy has han- 
dled the steel price issue. They sym- 
pathize with Stein’s charge of “eco- 
nomic McCarthyism’”—and want to 
see the President’s off-the-cuff jaw- 
boning replaced by a more orderly 
system of arriving at a fair and 
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FOR SALE 


164-ACRE 
Production-Ready 
MANUFACTURING 
FACILITY 


(former Naval Ordnance Plant, Pocatello, Idaho) 
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To be sold in its entirety or as 6 separate parcels, with or 
without machinery and equipment. 


This site offers outstanding opportunities for manufacturing, 
“industrial park” development or other applications. 


LOCATION -— In Pocatello, Idaho, on US Highway 30 at 
major junction of Union Pacific, served by two airlines, for 
swift connections to Pacific ports and major cities through- 
out the Nation. Half a day from Yellowstone, 90 minutes 
from mountains for scenic beauty and year-round recrea- 
tion. Home of Idaho State College. 


PRODUCTION FEATURES — 73 permanent-type adminis- 
trative, shop and warehouse buildings. Abundant power, 
water and skilled labor. General and special-purpose machine 
tools preserved in position for immediate operation. In-plant 
telephone system, employee cafeteria, modern automatic 
fire sprinkler and alarm system, lighted and paved streets. 


FREE BROCHURE details all features, outlines parceling and 
gives bid procedures. A complete inventory of facilities, 
machinery and equipment is available at the site or at the 
GSA Administration Bldg., Auburn, Washington. 


Sealed bids for the purchase of the property will be received 
at Room 101, Federal Office Building, 909 First Avenue, 
Seattle 4, Washington, until 11:00 a.m., PST, November 
1, 1961, then publicly opened and read. Bids must be sub- 
mitted on forms provided by GSA. Bid forms, instructions 
to bidders, and Terms and Conditions of Sale are available 
from the above address or from: 


GENERAL SERVICES ADMINISTRATION 


Region No.10 ¢« Administration Bldg. e« Auburn, Washington 


General information on GSA policy, procedures and bidding requirements with respect 
to this sale or sales of other Government property may be obtained by calling or writing 
the GSA regional office nearest to you in Boston, New York, Washington D.C., Atlanta, 
Dallas, Kansas City, Chicago, Denver, San Francisco, or Auburn. 
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John Lintner, 


Harvard 
University 





“. . . given the ‘play’ in the market 
place and at the collective bargain- 
ing table, informal government 
suasion can affect the outcome favor- 
ably in terms of the public interest. 
Such psychological pressure indeed 
may, but need not and should not, 
foreshadow peacetime price and 
wage controls.” 


noninflationary wage or price de- 
cision. 

Need for intervention. Some econ- 
omists have joined in the search for 
what Indiana University’s John P. 
Lewis calls “some kind of active and 
novel intervention—preferably ad- 
visory only and preferably selective 
—into the big-industry, big-union 
price and wage-making process.” 

Lewis thinks the Kennedy Ad- 
ministration’s approach to the steel 
price question looks more like “the 
germ of a viable and constructive 
system for injecting public advice 
into key private price and wage de- 
cisions than did any of the moral 
suasion attempts of the Truman or 
Eisenhower Administrations.” 

Many argue that the necessity of 
this kind of stronger intervention is 
far greater today than in the past 
because, “given our responsibilities 
in defense of the free world at a 
time of a weak balance of payments, 
a renewal of inflation would be a 
disaster, forcing us to reduce our 
efforts in containing Communism.” 

White House line. It is clear that 
this argument is favored by the 
White House—and that the heating 
up of the cold war is adding support. 

But economists who disagree with 
this line—some from different politi- 
cal persuasions—think it is based on 
a poor analysis of the history of in- 
flation, the causes of inflation, the 
present state of the economy, the 
economic outlook, and the way the 
U.S. economy best operates. 

On the basis of their own facts and 
figures, these men argue that: 

« The U.S. has experienced little 
or no inflation since the Korean War. 

# Cost-push inflation was a mis- 
nomer for the long process by which 
wages and prices caught up with an 
overexpanded money supply dur- 
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MR. STRONGBOX 
LOCALIZED SERVICE FROM: 


Atlanta, Ga. Long Island City, N. Y. 
Aurora, Ind. Los Angeles, Calif. * 
Bradford, Pa. Madison, IIl. 
Bristol, Pa. Memphis, Tenn. 
Chicago, Ill. Mercedes, Texas 
Dallas, Texas Miami, Fla. 
Detroit, Mich. Milwaukee, Wis. 
Flint, Mich. Minneapolis, Minn, 
Jacksonville, Fla. Newark, N. J. 
Kansas City, Mo. Oakland, Calif.* 
Salisbury, N. C. 


*These plants are operated by 
National Container Corporation 
of California, subsidiary of Owens-Illinois. 
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OWENS-ILLINOIS CORRUGATED BOXES A 
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How Owens-lllinois corrugated boxes can 
cut handling costs as much as 80% 


The Owens-Illinois concept of designing the right shipping box for the right job 
can benefit you—no matter what your product is. 

The 5-Tray Produce Pack, above, cuts handling costs—in some cases as much as 
80%. This is because local handling charges often are based on the number of 
boxes, not the size and weight. Here, five trays become one unit and each can be 
removed for product display without rehandling contents. 

Because it’s light, yet tough, the 5-Tray Produce Pack cuts shipping costs and 
gives ample product protection. Let us talk to you about how this kind of approach 
to your problem may yield the better answer. 


FOREST PRODUCTS DIVISION Owens-ILuINoIs 


FORMERLY NATIONAL CONTAINER GENERAL OFFICES « TOLEDO 1, OHIO 
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peak performance... 
dramatic new styling 


AR ITROL “67” 
gas-fired unit heaters 


JANITROL HEATING 


Now ... a unit heater that offers neat, mod- & AIR CONDITIONING 


erm appearance plus heating efficiency. The 
new, compact Janitrol “67” models are ceiling 
suspended .. . make more room to make sales. 


| 
| 
A DIVISION OF 
| 

A wide range of sizes, all equipped with the | 
| 
| 
| 


MIDLAND-ROSS CORPORATION 


time-proven Multi-Thermex heat exchanger 
for tight-fisted economy and carefree oper- 
ation. Ask your Janitrol dealer about the “67”, 
he’s in the Yellow Pages. COLUMBUS 16, OHIO 


IN CANADA: 
Moffat's Ltd., Toronto 15 
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If it flows 

through pipe 
anywhere in 
the world... 


hances are it’s controlled by FISHE 4 


SINCE 1880 





In power ...ingas...in chemicals. . . in oil—wherever pressures 
or liquid levels are controlled, Fisher has been known for 80 years. 


Keeping pace with the challenges of new processes in the basic in- 
dustries has made Fisher the number one name in the controls field. 


Engineers, naturally, think first of Fisher when confronted with a 
new control problem. Only Fisher has solved so many different 
problems—with dispatch. That’s why they know they’ll get the 
right control ina hurry fom FISHER GOVERNOR COMPANY, 
Marshalltown, Iowa/Woodstock, Ontario/Rochester, England. 
Butterfly Valve Division: Continental Equip. Co., Coraopolis, Pa. 


ENGINEERS WITH SPECIAL CONTROL PROBLEMS...FIND THE ANSWER IN... FISHER 


Manufacturers of: PRESSURE REGULATORS, CONTROL VALVES AND LIQUID LEVEL CONTROLS 
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William J. 
Baumol, 
Princeton 
University 





“No one group is responsible for in- 
flation. It is natural for each group 
to point its finger at everyone else. 
The only thing an economist can pre- 
dict with confidence is that over the 
long run we will continue to have 
some inflationary price movements. 
The letter may be an effective tempo- 
rary measure, but not more.” 


ing World War II. This phase has 
largely ended—with anti-inflation 
controls augmented by intense for- 
eign and domestic competition, spare 
capacity, and unemployed labor. 

# Heavy spending for plant mod- 
ernization throughout the postwar 
period has put industry in shape 
to increase output without drawing 
on inefficient capacity and raising 
its average costs. And this also 
means that as output increases, 
business will be hiring fewer new 
workers than in past upswings. 
Coupled with the fact that the 
labor force is now growing rapidly, 
this suggests that the economy will 
be slower to absorb the pool of un- 
employed than it has in past re- 
coveries. 

" The economy presently is 
showing no signs of genuine infla- 
tionary pressure. Expectations of 
an outbreak of inflation are based 
on the assumption of a huge new 
boom—of which some observers 
still see little evidence. As George 
Stigler of the University of Chi- 
cago puts it: “The great business 
recovery, whose excess threatens 
inflation, is not obvious to me—or 
judging by company reports, to 
the business sector. It is just pos- 
sible that the President should 
worry more about a slow and par- 
tial recovery than about prospec- 
tive deficits.” 

# Meddling with prices and wages 
will lead to distortions in the use of 
resources, and probably would 
worsen the performance of the U.S. 
economy, since it would probably 
damage the expectations and confi- 
dence of business. 

This is likely to be the most cru- 
cial economic debate of the Kennedy 
years—and the battle lines are now 
being formed. End 
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British talks on 
Common Market 
will start soon 


West Germany’s 
political outlook 
still clouded 


International outlook Biv 


September 30, 1961 


The stage is now set for Britain’s attempt to negotiate its way into the 
six-nation European Economic Community (EEC). 

This week in Brussels the EEC ministerial council invited Britain to 
start preliminary negotiations in Paris on Oct. 10. Then in Brussels late 
in November come the hard, detailed bargaining sessions that will deter- 
mine the outcome. 

As for the other members of the British-sponsored European Free Trade 
Assn., Denmark got a warm welcome from EEC, and Norway and Aus- 
tria can expect the same. Switzerland and Sweden, though, got the cold 
shoulder, and Portugal may be left out because of its colonial troubles 
in Africa. 


Washington now feels that the outlook for British membership in EEC 
is pretty good. U.S. officials think the deal should be fairly well buttoned 
up by next spring. 

As Washington sees it, London knows how it wants to deal with 
the problems of the Commonwealth, of EFTA, and of agricultural policy. 
On the whole, say U.S. officials, the British are taking a reasonable 
approach to the negotiations. 

The French will be sticky, to be sure. Nobody knows at this stage 
just how sticky, or what Pres. de Gaulle’s political attitude will be when 
the chips are down. 

But things have started to move with so much momentum now that 
the French probably can’t do more than delay progress. The political 
uncertainty in West Germany has given an added sense of urgency to 
getting real unity in Western Europe. 


The political outlook in West Germany still is clouded—and may stay 
that way well into October. But in Bonn at midweek the betting was that 
Chancellor Adenauer would keep his job for a while longer, even though 
he lost his absolute majority in the elections. 

In all the political maneuvering over the Chancellorship, the main con- 
sideration now seems to be foreign policy—the problem of handling the 
unpopular concessions any new government must make if there’s to be 
a Berlin settlement. 

Most West German politicians now acknowledge that Bonn will have 
to accept the internationalization of Berlin and the permanent division of 
Germany. These concessions are being called “the final payment” that must 
be made for World War II. 


The Bavarian wing of Adenauer’s party, headed by defense Minister 
Strauss, says Adenauer should be the one to pay the bill. 

This group argues, moreover, that he is the only political leader with 
enough prestige to make the bitter decisions palatable to the German people. 
Thus, the “old man” should head a coalition with the Free Democrats (the 


_third largest party) for six months to a year. Then he should step down in 


favor of Economics Minister Erhard. 
The trouble is that the Free Democrats are flatly refusing to join a 
government headed by Adenauer. They want Erhard as Chancellor right 
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International outlook continued 


now, plus some cabinet posts that Adenauer seems unwilling to offer. Rather 
than give in, say the Free Democrats, they would let Adenauer form a 
minority government. 

The catch here is that Pres. Luebke already has ruled out a minority 
government. In fact, Luebke has the power to dissolve the Bundestag and 
call for new elections—something Adenauer wouldn’t care to face. 

At the moment Adenauer is making well-publicized overtures to Willy 
Brandt’s Social Democrats. However, this seems little more than an effort 
to scare the Free Democrats into accepting Adenauer on an interim basis. 
If the tactics work, the big question will become: “How long will it be 
before Erhard takes over?” 


Washington is taking another look at Ghana’s Volta River scheme—a 
hydroelectric and aluminum development project. The Administration has 
been standing ready to put $30-million into a power dam on the Volta, 
and the World Bank another $45-million. A consortium of aluminum com- 
panies also is involved. The whole deal was to have been closed Oct. 5 
at a ceremony in Accra. 

Now Pres. Kennedy has decided to send Asst. Secy. of State G. Mennen 
Williams and Harold F. Linder, president of the Export-Import Bank, to 
talk things over with Prime Minister Nkrumah. 


Both the Administration and the World Bank have become worried 
about Ghana’s financial situation as Nkrumah piles one public works pro- 
gram on top of another. 


Moreover, Nkrumah is fast moving toward the Soviet bloc. Since return-. 


ing recently from an extended tour of the Communist countries, including 
Russia and China, Nkrumah has suddenly dismissed his British military 
staff. London has reports that a Communist military mission is on its way 
to Accra. 

The Russians also seem ready to offer more economic aid. They already 
are building a dam on the Volta above the site of the Western project. 


For Washington, the real question is whether a Western withdrawal 
from Volta would make Nkrumah hesitate on his leftward course—or 
push him straight into Moscow’s arms. Nkrumah’s reaction could well be 
determined by his ambition to be the leader of West Africa. The newly 
independent Nigerians have the same ambitions. So if Ghana goes all the 
way left, Nigeria will counter by gathering in the non-Communist oppo- 
sition. 


American business is pushing ahead with the expansion of European 
operations despite the tension over Berlin. 

“Crises are here to stay,” declared the president of a major corporation 
this week. Another big company that cut back investments during the 
Berlin blockade of 1948-49 says: “Berlin is not affecting our foreign opera- 
tions in any way.” 

The intense competition between U.S. companies in Europe is one 
reason why virtually all of them take the current crisis in stride. “If we 
cut back on a war scare and let our competitors move ahead, we would 


be left holding the bag if war did not come,” explains one executive. 
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More news about business abroad: 
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Britain readies a strong team 
for coming negotiations on EEC membership 


London is fielding a 
strong team for the up- 
coming negotiations on 
Britain’s application to 
join the European Econ- 
omic Community (EEC). 
When the rough-and- 
tumble sessions begin 
this fall, first in Paris 
and then in Brussels, 
Prime Minister Macmil- 
lan will count especially 
on four men in the Brit- 
ish line-up. 

Eric Roll (picture), Deputy Secy. of Agriculture, 
will shoulder the major burden for Britain in the de- 
tailed economic bargaining that’s sure to develop. 
Deputy head of the British negotiators, Roll is touted 
as one of Whitehall’s best economists. He also has the 
advantage of long experience in European economic 
affairs—as one of the original “three wise men” in 
setting up a system for distributing Marshall Plan aid 
and as British Minister both to the now-defunct Organ- 
ization for European Economic Cooperation and to 
NATO. Recently, Roll played a leading part in the 
preliminary dickering between London and the EEC. 

Heading the British negotiating team will be Sir 
Pierson Dixon, British Ambassador to France, and 
formerly Permanent British Representative to the U.N. 
fiis position as Ambassador in Paris is expected to ease 
some of the strains that have developed in Anglo-French 
~olations since the collapse of the British scheme for a 

urope-wide free trade area. 

Sack in London, Sir Frank Lee of the Treasury will 
be responsible for liaison between various government 
Cconartments and the negotiators. Among Britain’s top 
civil servants, Lee has been the most influential backer 
of British membership in the EEC. Watching over the 
talks for the Cabinet will be Lord Privy Seal Edward 
Heath. He has over-all charge of the negotiations. 


Four international companies will build 
Spain’s first petrochemical complex 
Spain is on the verge of getting its first petrochemical 


industry. Although no official announcement has been 
made, four international giants reportedly are set to 
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invest some $90-million in a petrochemical complex 
to be built in Central Spain. 

Here’s the plan. According to industry sources, 
Spain’s government investment agency, Instituto Na- 
cional de Industria, will build a $30-million oil refinery 
and cracking plant in Puertollano, an inland city. Initial 
capacity will be about 1.2-million tons annually. 

When completed, Britain’s giant Imperial Chemical 
Industries, Ltd., Italy’s Montecatini, Royal Dutch Shell, 
and Phillips Petroleum Co. will build a petrochemical 
complex around INI’s refinery and cracking plant. 
These companies will produce everything from poly- 
ethylene to synthetic rubber. 


U. S. foreign affiliates continue 
to chalk up big sales gains overseas 


Total sales of goods manufactured overseas by branch 
plants and affiliates of U.S. companies continued to 
rise in 1960. They reached $24-billion last year—a 12% 
increase over 1959 and about 25% over 1957. 

Western Europe accounted for most of the gain. 
Overseas operations of U.S. companies located there 
sold some $9.3-billion worth of goods in 1960, with 
Britain chalking up $4.7-billion in sales. 

In order of size, U.S.-owned operations located in 
Canada accounted for $8.9-billion in sales. Next came 
Britain with $4.7-billion, West Germany with $1.8-bil- 
lion, and Australia with $1-billion. 

Transportation equipment and mining are the two 
industries most responsible for the sales increase. Ex- 
panded sales of transportation equipment accounted for 
40% of the over-all $2.5-billion increase in total sales 
between 1959 and 1960—most of it in Latin America 
and Western Europe. Meanwhile, sales of U.S. mining 
operations located abroad were $2.5-billion, up 15% 
over 1959. 

Commerce Dept. officials agree that the total sales 
figure of $24-billion is very conservative. Not included 
are sales of U.S. petroleum company operations located 
overseas. They are large, but too difficult to calculate. 
To get an idea of their size, in 1957 petroleum sales by 
U.S. overseas operations were $11-billion. 





British firms warned on foreign operations 


The Bank of England this week sent a circular to Brit- 
ish companies with operations abroad urging them to 
repatriate more of their profits. It also reminds them 
not to finance any major project abroad out of retained 
funds without clearing it first with the Bank of Eng- 
land. 

The circular came as no surprise to British business- 
men, who have been expecting it since Chancellor of 
the Exchequer Selwyn Lloyd announced his austerity 
program last July. One surprise, though, was that no 
company operating in the sterling area was asked to 
repatriate funds—only those outside the area. 
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a sensible 
move 


for all companies 
using 10 or more 
business cars 


Investigate fleetcar leasing —the 
Hertz way—described by leading 
companies as “‘the lowest cost sales- 
insurance we ever took out.” Find 
out how Hertz Fleetcar Leasing 
plans cater to the special needs of 
larger users of business cars. Dis- 
cover how they’re tailored for com- 
panies which best benefit from the 
nation’s most extensive coast-to- 
coast leasing facilities, and from op- 
erating efficiency perfected over 30 
years. Each “10-Plus” plan replaces 
your cars with brand-new Chevro- 
lets, Corvairs, or other fine cars; 
assumes full responsibility for main- 
tenance and repairs; and reduces the 
many annoying details of fleet 
administration to the writing of one 
budgetable check each month. Use 
coupon below to learn why more and 
more and more multi-car companies 
agree Hertz Fleetleasing makes the 
best business sense for them. 











HERTZ FLEETCAR LEASING, 

Att. H. F. Ryan, V.P. 

The Hertz Corporation, 660 Madison Ave. 
New York 21, N. Y. Dept. A-930. 


Please send me your new fleetcar leasing 
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Pan American planes continue to fly in and out of Berlin despite Red threats 


Pan Am helps keep 
Berlin air lanes open 


The airline is putting aside commercial practice to keep 
its planes in the air between West Berlin 
and West Germany as long as the U. S. government wants it to 


Symbolic flight. If there was any 
doubt on this score, Gen. Lucius D. 
Clay, Pres. Kennedy’s special am- 
bassador to Berlin, sought to dispel 
it once and for all last week. He 
pointedly elected to fly a Pan Am 
Clipper into the city rather than a 
military aircraft when taking up his 
new post. 

As far as the airlines are con- 
cerned, the Berlin services will be 
maintained just as long as the three 
Western governments want them to 
be. Spokesmen for the companies 
say flatly that the airlines have set 
purely business considerations aside 
during the crisis, will go along with 
the policymakers in Washington, 
London, and Paris. 

In the case of Air France and 
BEA, this was a question of govern- 
ment-owned companies lining up 
with their owners. But Pan Am, on 


Pan American World Airways has 
been handed a front-line assignment 
in the cold war: to keep its planes 
flying to and from West Berlin at 
almost any cost. 

Pan Am’s flights to the threatened 
city, along with the Berlin shuttle 
service of Air France and British 
European Airways, have become one 
of the central issues in the Berlin 
crisis and in negotiations between 
U.S. Secy. of State Dean Rusk and 
Soviet Foreign Minister Andrei 
Gromyko. 

Despite the risks, the U.S., Brit- 
ain, and France have made it clear 
that they are determined to defend 
their air corridor rights. And these 
rights include that of the three com- 
mercial carriers—one from each 
Western occupying power—to ferry 
passengers and cargo in and out of 
West Berlin. 
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its Berlin run as it is everywhere 
else it flies, is a private business op- 
eration. 

Nevertheless, says T.B. Roden- 
baugh, director of Pan Am’s German 
system: “We intend to keep flying 
in and out of Berlin as long as the 
government wants us to. That’s our 
job.” 

Allied traffic. For Pan Am, the job 
involves flying nine DC-6Bs and one 
DC-4 on a total of 32 round trips a 
day for a weekly capacity of over 
33,896 seats. This means that the 
company could carry about 1-million 
passengers and about 9-million |b. 
of cargo a year in and out of Berlin’s 
Tempelhof Airport. In 1960, it han- 
dled about 900,000 passengers and 
through August this year roughly 
half that number. 

Air France runs six daily round- 
trip Caravelle flights into Tegel Air- 
nort and BEA has 19 Viscount 
flights into Tempelhof, making a 
total of 57 round-trip flights daily. 
Pan Am does about two-thirds of the 
total passenger business. 

To keep the airline service func- 
tioning promises to become an in- 
creasingly tough job in the weeks 
and months ahead. Soviet Premier 
Khrushchev has left little doubt that 
he’s toying with a tactic that Stalin 
thought was better left unemployed 
in the 1948-49 Berlin blockade. 
Khrushchev wants to separate com- 
mercial traffic through the air corri- 
dors from diplomatic and military 
Allied traffic. And he wants to bring 
commercial traffic under Communist 
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Plane trip from West Berlin is only means of traveling to West Germany without undergoing border check by East Germans 


control or have it banned entirely. 

Soviet view. Legally, the Soviets 
claim, the four-power agreements on 
the air corridors are strictly limited 
to that traffic required to supply Al- 
lied missions in West Berlin. Thus, 
all other traffic must come under 
East German control once Moscow 
signs its peace treaty with the pup- 
pet regime. At the same time, the 
Communist propaganda machine has 
been shrilly crying that the commer- 
cial airlines are being used to bring 
revenge-seekers, spies, and agitators 
into the city. 

On a slightly different tack, the 
East Germans have begun agitating 
that the commercial flights to Tem- 
pelhof and Tegel Airports in West 
Berlin represent a serious safety 
hazard. They want the planes to be 
redirected to the “much safer” 
Schoenefeld Airport in East Berlin 
where the East Germans could get 
their hands on both planes and pas- 
sengers. 

Possible harassment. The Soviets 
seem ready to back their word cam- 
paign with dangerously provocative 
actions. For example, they have 
threatened to walk out of the four- 
power air safety center, which is al- 
most the last vestige of four-power 
cooperation in Berlin. The center, 
which has been functioning with 
amazing smoothness until now, re- 
ceives and coordinates all flight plans 
of planes, including Russia’s, using 
the corridors. With the Soviets out 
of the center, the Allies presumably 
wouldn’t know when the Russian 





aircraft are flying the corridors and 
vice-versa, thus setting the stage for 
air accidents. 

Moreover, the Russians have indi- 
cated that they plan to step up their 
air maneuvers in East Germany, 
which would bring Soviet military 
aircraft buzzing unheralded through 
the air corridors. 

Furthermore, the Communist cry 
that Tegel and Tempelhof are un- 
safe airports is finding an echo in 
the West. Unfortunately, the truth 
of the matter is that East Berlin’s 
Schoenefeld is the better field. Tegel 
and Tempelhof, located close to the 
city’s center, require planes to make 
extra steep landing approaches. And 
many West Berliners are beginning 
to wonder whether East German 
arguments are so unreasonable after 
all. They overlook the record of Pan 
Am, Air France and BEA pilots, 
who have not had a single serious 
accident, except during the airlift, in 
their 15 years of operation. 

Passenger slump. To a degree, 
Khrushchev’s squeeze on the com- 
mercial carriers has already begun 
to hurt. Since the Communists sealed 
the East-West Berlin border on Aug. 
13, commercial air traffic has begun 
to slide, especially tourist business. 
The airlines are reluctant to com- 
ment on this, anxious not to fuel the 
growing uneasiness over flying to 
Berlin, but the travel agents admit 
sadly it is so. A pretty girl behind 
the reservation desk in a Dusseldorf 
agency comments: “It’s silly to call 
me reservations. What I am is can- 
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Another Cooper-Bessemer centrifugal goes to work 


Here’s proof of compressor economy 


When your plans call for centrifugal compressors, it will 
pay you to be guided by the experience of others. Take a 
tip from the repeat order record of Cooper-Bessemer 
centrifugals as a sure sign of cost-saving performance. 


The Cooper-Bessemer centrifugal shown here is being 
shipped to 2 chemical manufacturer for big volume com- 
pression. They know how reliable C-B centrifugals really 
are. Another unit has been operating there ’round-the- 
clock for two years, as part of a process, where constant 


availability is a must. 


Repeat orders for Cooper-Bessemer centrifugal com- 
pressors have come time and again from many progres- 
sive companies. 

Many features account for the stamina and depend- 
ability of Cooper-Bessemer centrifugal compressors— 
such as their rugged all-welded impellers, and unique 
shaft sealing. Find out how they can pay off for you. 
Call our nearest office or write... 


Cope. Bessonsr 


GENERAL OFFICES: MOUNT VERNON, OHIO 


COMPRESSORS: RECIPROCATING AND CENTRIFUGAL 
ENGINES: GAS + DIESEL - GAS-DIESEL 
JET-POWERED GAS TURBINES 

































cellations.” The Hote] & Restaurant 
Assn. in Berlin reports that business 
has dropped off 50% since the 
border closing. 

The Allies, and the airlines, fear 
the erosion of their position as much 
as they do outright Soviet attacks in 
the corridors. The Western powers 
look on the commercial air traffic to 
and from West Berlin as having 
great worth in itself. It is the only 
way people can travel to the city 
without undergoing Soviet and East 
German checks. The Autobahn and 
railroad lines through East Germany 
are under Communist control. And 
if the spirit so moves them, the 
Soviets can prevent individuals from 
reaching or leaving West Berlin by 
the overland access routes. It’s pre- 
cisely this power Khrushchev wants 
to extend over the air corridors. 

Officia! travelers. West Berlin, of 
course, is not legally a part of the 
West German Federal Republic. But 
representatives of the Berlin Senate 


. fly to the Bundestag in Bonn as ob- 


servers. Moreover, the Bonn govern- 
ment maintains a number of major 
official agencies in West Berlin. A 
fairly large portion of the air traffic 
to and from Berlin consists of West 
German and West Berlin govern- 
ment officials whose traveling can 
he hindered by the Communists on 
the overland routes. For example, 
during the first few days after the 
Berlin shutdown, the Soviets vio- 
lently protested the flights of Chan- 
cellor Konrad Adenauer and Ger- 
man President Heinrich Luebke to 
the city. Khrushchev recognizes that 
the airlines provide Berlin with the 


~real political connection with the 


West that he wants to destroy. 

Beyond that, the airlines nourish 
the business and cultural life of the 
city and support its economic and 
cultural connections with West Ger- 
many. More than 50% of all air 
travelers to Berlin are West Ger- 
mans, and today probably 60% to 
70% of them are businessmen. An 
executive from Frankfurt flies to Ber- 
lin and back the same day, just as 
a New York businessman takes a 
plane to Washington in the morning 
and returns home that night. 

While these passengers most 
likely would be permitted to reach 
the city unhindered on the overland 
routes, most prefer the speed of fly- 
ing, the avoidance of the nuisance 
of Communist checks and, as one 
West German businessman puts it, 
“The depressing sight of passing 
through a countryside where your 
countrymen are enslaved.” 

The Allies are convinced that 
without the commercial air traffic, 
West Berlin would dry up and even- 
tually fall into Communist hands. 
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Says one American official in the 
embassy in Bonn, “The city would 
lose all its significance and sense of 
meaning as a Western enclave in the 
Communist bloc.” 

Pan Am’s stake. The airlines have 
their own reasons for wanting the 
air corridors kept open for their 
flights. They have invested heavily 
in their Berlin shuttle business and 
have taken a good profit out of it. 
Look at Pan Am. 

The company got into the Berlin 
business late in 1950 when it took 
over American Overseas Airlines, 
the overseas arm of American Air- 
lines. AOA originally had received 
the U.S. certificate to fly to Berlin 
chiefly because directly after the 
war it was the only American airline 
with short- and medium-range 
equipment in Germany that could 
handle the job. It began flying a 
DC-4 into Tempelhof from Frank- 
furt once a week. By 1950, it had a 
total of about 10 flights daily from 
Frankfurt, Hamburg, and Munich. 

‘Airline within an airline.’ Before 
the takeover, Pan Am flew in Ger- 
many only as a part of its round-the- 
world service. But when it took over 
AOA and inherited its Berlin certifi- 
cate, it began building up its internal 
German system into, as a company 
spokesman describes it, “an airline 
within an airline” solely to serve 
West Berlin. It replaced the DC-4s 
with the faster and bigger DC-6s to 
compete with BEA’s Viscounts. It 
also established major maintenance 
and ground service facilities at the 
nine airports it served, Hamburg, 
Hanover, Dusseldorf, Cologne-Bonn, 
Frankfurt, Nuremberg, Stuttgart, 
Munich, and Berlin’s Tempelhof. 
Pan Am’s Berlin flight crews of 120 
(plus 76 stewardesses) are backed 
by a ground crew of about 800. 

Though no figures are available 
since Pan Am lumps its Berlin 
flights together with its total opera- 
tions, the internal German system 
has been characterized by insiders 
as definitely profitable. This year’s 
gross sales from the Berlin service 
are expected by observers to hit be- 
tween $10-million and $15-million. 

Emergency planning. To protect 
their mutual interests in face of So- 
viet threats, the Allied governments 
and the three airlines have been 
working out plans in close coopera- 
tion during the last weeks. Because 
of the special status of the Berlin 
shuttle, procedures for this coopera- 
tive effort disregard normal commer- 
cial practice. 

Control over commercial air traffic 
to and from West Berlin is in the 
hands of the civil air attaches in em- 
bassies of the three powers in Bonn. 
These attaches are in close contact 








with their country’s government 
aviation agency (Civil Aeronautics 
Board in the U.S., for example); the 
airlines are members of the Interna- 
tional Air Transport Assn. and con- 
form to its rules; and the West 
German Transportation Ministry is 
a consultant. In the final analysis, 
however, it is the embassies and the 
airlines that determine who gets Ber- 
lin certificates, work out routes, and 
determine fares in the Berlin run. 

Berlin’s Tempelhof and Tegel air- 
ports are owned and administered 
by the city. But under the occupa- 
tion status, Tempelhof’s air traffic 
control is operated by the U.S. Air 
Force and Tegel’s by the French Air 
Force. 

One chief aim of the Allies is to 
keep the commercial carriers not 
only flying but flying on their pres- 
ent schedules. One fear is that traffic 
to Berlin might drop off so severely 
that it would become thoroughly un- 
economical for the airlines to keep 
up their present frequency of flights. 
And major cutback in capacity could 
be read as a weakening in the Allies’ 
position. Thus, the three powers are 
making every effort to play down 
risks involved and encourage flying 
to Berlin—such as Clay’s flight last 
week. 

Government support. In addition, 
although it’s not stated in so many 
words, the governments are pre- 
pared to underwrite losses sustained 
by the airlines if they require them 
to hold to schedules and capacities 
that are obviously unrealistic. For 
example, the airlines might expect 
government support in the form of 
extra mail pay. 

The airlines have been given a 
large degree of independence in de- 
termining how. their pilots will 
handle situations that could arise in 
the tense days ahead. The criterion, 
say the airlines, is and will always 
be the safety of the passengers. This 
means the commercial carriers plan 
to stay strictly inside the 16-mile- 
wide and 1,000-ft. to 10,000-ft.-high 
corridors. But if the planes are har- 
assed nevertheless the pilot is free 
to turn back, attempt to ignore the 
aggressor aircraft, or fully obey its 
instructions. 

The Allies also are working out 
elaborate contingency plans to cover 
every possible incident, from a Rus- 
sian walkout from the air safety 
center to open attacks on airliners. 
Though strictly classified, the air- 
lines have been fully briefed on these 
aspects of the plans that affect their 
operations. The object is to make 
sure that Pan Am and its French 
and British colleagues can continue 
to maintain their services to and 
from West Berlin. End 
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The Company is offering to holders of its outstanding Common Stock 
Rights to sabuctibe for 134,148 additior ni il shares of Common Stock at $10.25 
per share at the rate of one additional share for every two shares held of 
asoetl at the close of business on September 21, 1961. Subscription Warrants 
evidencing such Rights will expire at 3:30 P.M. (D.S.T.) on October 9, 1961. 

During and after the subscription period the several underwriters may 
offer Common Shares acquired throug mn the purchase and exercise of Rights, 
as set forth in the Prospectus. 


Not a New Issue 


29,268 Shares Common Stock 


$1.00 Par Value 


The 29,268 shares of Common Stock are being purchased 
by the underwriters from a shareholder of the Company. 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained from any of the several underwriters, 
including the undersigned, only in states in which such underwriters are qualified 
to act as dealers in securities and in which the Prospectus may legally be distributed. 


J. R. Williston & Beane 








Blair & Co. P. W. Brooks & Co. Hardy & Co. | 


Incorporated Incorporated | 
| 


Hill, Darlington & Grimm Edward D. Jones & Co. Cruttenden, Podesta & Co. | 
McDaniel Lewis & Co, Woodcock, Moyer, Fricke & French, Inc. 


Boettcher and Company 








September 22, 1961 
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Silver battle 
puts Treasury 
in middle 


Mining bloc, consumers both 
hit pegged price, as metal’s 
revival far outpaces production 


Silver, whose luster over the years 
has been tarnished by stormy orators 
and greedy potentates, is winning 
new friends. Its resurgence, however, 
is not due to any revival of bimetal- 
lism, but to the simple workings of 
the market. Silver’s usefulness has 
become more valued than its rarity, 
and demand has far outstripped pro- 
duction over the past decade (chart). 

The silver gap has set off a heated 
controversy in Washington, with the 
Western mining bloc squared off 
against powerful consumer interests. 
Each feels that the current pegged 
price for silver—at 90.5¢ an oz.— 
is outdated, and that a free market— 
and higher silver prices—are almost 
a certainty by the end of 1962. But 
each is looking for some protection 
from future price gyrations. 

Treasury role. The Treasury is 
caught in the middle. The 90.5¢-per- 
oz. price was set in a 1946 amend- 
ment to the Silver Purchase Act, 
which permitted the Treasury to buy 
at that price all mined silver offered 
to it, and sell a bit higher. 











The Treasury also  carries—at 
$1.29 per oz.—a stock of silver to 
back silver certificates; this now 


totals 1.7-billion oz. 

Probably the Treasury would like 
to wash its hands of the whole cur- 
rent situation, but legally it can’t. 
Meantime, it’s playing the dominant 
hand in what’s likely to bring about 
a sharp rise in silver prices—some- 
thing that the Boy Orator of the 
Platte, William Jennings Bryan, 
wished vainly when he cried, “You 
shall not crucify mankind upon a 
cross of gold.” 

Growth in demand. The bare sta- 
tistics tell a good deal. Total free 
world production has been below 
over-all consumption in every post- 
war year and below industrial usage 
in five out of the past six years. The 
gap, moreover, is widening. Free 
world consumption is increasing at 
a compound annual rate of 5%, 
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production at only half that rate. 

Silver has gained new ground in 
the free world chiefly in industry, 
although in the U. S. itself industrial 
consumption has stayed relatively 
flat over the past few years. Demand 
comes chiefly from the photographic 
field, where some 30-million oz. are 
used annually in sensitized paper 
and in film—about 30% of net in- 
dustrial consumption in the U.S. 
Silver also has gained in brazing, 
electrical contacts, silver-cadmium 
batteries, and catalysts. 

Indeed, the market image of silver 
as limited to coins and candlesticks 
is the basic reason for so much con- 
fusion and heat in the current dis- 
pute, according to Donald B. Ma- 
curda, of F.S. Smithers & Co., New 
York brokers. The white metal’s role 
as a commodity has been ignored. 

To be sure, vending machines are 
chewing up more silver, and a num- 
ber of European countries have re- 
sumed silver coinage. But the chief 
reason silver is back on top is be- 
cause of its industrial applications. 

Widening gap. Production, though, 
has not kept pace with increased de- 
mand. For one thing, the 90.5¢ price 
is unappealing to many small pro- 
ducers, and they’ve closed up mines. 
Then, about two-thirds of domestic 
silver production is recovered as a 
byproduct of base metals. Lead and 
zinc producers have suffered in the 
past few years because of overca- 
pacity and have cut production; 
thus, silver production also has de- 
clined. 

In all, there has been an average 
gap of about 100-million oz. between 
production and demand over the past 
decade. The gap has been filled 
partly by foreign silver, partly by 
metal recovered from such sources 
as demonetized coins, partly through 
recovery of used silver. But lately the 
U.S. Treasury has been plugging the 
gap by selling out of its stock of 
free silver—that is, metal not re- 
quired to back up silver certificates— 
which is available for domestic users 
and for coinage. ; 

Emptier cupboard. In mid-1959, 
Treasury had some 210-million oz. 
in free silver. But chiefly because of 
sales to industry, the cupboard now 
holds a bare 61-million oz., down 
from 123.5-million at the start of 
this year. At this rate, the Treasury’s 
supply will be exhausted by the mid- 
dle of next year, and a price hike 
then seems a foregone conclusion. 
If the Treasury stopped selling, it 
would only accelerate the event. 

The Treasury has come under 
fierce attack from producers for not 
doing this. Until 1959, Treasury 
regularly bought more than it sold. 
From 1946 through 1960, Treasury 
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bought in excess of 375-million oz. 
and sold about 77-million. For 1959- 
60, however, Treasury purchases 
totaled only 5.3-million oz., while 
sales for industrial uses totaled 56.3- 
million oz. 

The Treasury insists it is only fol- 
lowing the law. Producers say the 
Treasury's sales are keeping prices 
artificially low. In any case, the 
Treasury's shift from a major buyer 
to a net seller has effectively kept 
silver out of the market interplay. 

Producers’ case. While the pro- 
ducers want a free market, they’re 
unwilling to give up the “floor” pro- 
vided by Treasury's 90.5¢ price. But 
they contend that what is happening 
constitutes a “private raid” on the 
Treasury. 

Robert M. Hardy, Jr., president 
of Sunshine Mining Co., says the 
“Treasury cannot indefinitely hold 
the price down. The only thing to 
close the gap is new production,” 
and this will come only with higher 
prices, he adds. 

Producers make two other points: 
The Treasury could insure its large 
seigniorage profits (the difference 
between the cost of the metal and 
the face value of coins)—since the 
Silver Act, the Treasury can show 
book profits of about $1.1-billion. 
And it could be in a position to keep 
a stockpile on hand for emergencies. 
Such a stockpile, they argue, proved 
invaluable during World War II, 
when silver was used as a substitute 
for copper and was dispatched to 
Asian countries to help stabilize 
their currencies. 

Customers’ stand. Customers take 
a different stand. They are all for 
a free market, partly in the hope 
that after the first flush of an in- 
crease in silver prices, new produc- 
tion will eventually drive prices 
lower. But they are rather pleased by 
the idea of the Treasury being on 
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their side—in holding down prices. 

Treasury’s position. Treasury 
takes an independent position. It 
says it has no intention of stopping 
sales to industry, and officials con- 
tend that the current imbalance may 
be only temporary, that the drain on 
free silver may let up soon. They 
note that Red China has been selling 
silver in huge quantity on the Lon- 
don market; trade people say Red 
China will export about 30-million 
to 40-million oz. this year. Treasury 
officials also suggest that the de- 
mand from European countries for 
silver for coinage may dry up 
quickly, thus easing demand. 

As an ace card, Treasury could re- 
lease about 500-million oz. of its 
stock, which now backs $5 and 
higher bills. Treasury has the legal 
right to withdraw silver backing 
from these bills, since the Federal 
Reserve can issue notes to replace 
them; the Fed has no legal authority 
to issue $1 or $2 bills. Politically, 
though, this seems impractical. 

The Treasury probably would go 
along with a repeal of the Silver Act, 
which would end all official Treasury 
buying and selling. Bills to this effect 
have been introduced into Congress 
regularly, but chances of passage are 
extremely slim. 

Price hike. In any case, a price 
hike seems sure—barring some un- 
foreseen event. Simon D. Strauss, 
vice-president of American Smelting 
& Refining Co., largest U.S. silver 
producer, says the price likely will 
climb to about $1.10, which should 
bring out lots of hoarded silver and 
stimulate exploration and new pro- 
duction. 

Strauss doesn’t think the higher 
price will drive any significant num- 
ber of consumers to substitute ma- 
terials. Officials at Handy & Har- 
man, leading processors of silver, 
agree. End 
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He wanted to tell his secrets 
to 100 million people 


Last year, a forceful young executive 
came to The First National Bank of 
Chicago and asked for a loan of nearly 
a million dollars. 

Scott A.’s request was not unusual. 
The purpose for which he wanted this 
money was. 

In 1955, Scott A. became head of a 
small company that made a hair 
grooming preparation sold through 
beauty salons. The product was well 
thought of by beauticians and their 
customers. It was clear to Scott A. 
that with consumer demand rising 
rapidly he must move quickly into the 
retail market. This he did. 

In a few years this product, thanks 
to unique advertising and merchan- 
dising, became the leader in its class. 
This was an impressive accomplish- 
ment in an industry known for its 


competition. Meantime, new prod- 
ucts were introduced. These, too, 
became important contenders in the 
toiletries field. 

But Scott A., though already suc- 
cessful, realized his company had fur- 
ther growth potential. He wanted 
even more people to know his groom- 
ing secrets. And he knew the surest 
way to accomplish that was by in- 
creased advertising and promotion. 

But the company treasury could 
not support an expanded promotional 
program. That’s when Scott A. came 
to The First National Bank. 

A line of credit solely for advertis- 
ing is rare. But the merchandising 
ability and knowledge of advertising 
demonstrated by Scott A.’s company 
led our Division E specialists in drugs 
and cosmetics to agree to it. The 


funds we provided enabled Scott A. 
to launch a powerful national adver- 
tising program. It paid off. Today, 
several of the company’s products are 
household words, and at least two of 
them are sales leaders in their fields. 
Though this story is exceptional, 
it points up one of the basic advan- 
tages of being a customer here. Of- 
ficers of the ten Divisions in our 
Commercial Banking Department 
offer a particularly knowledgeable 
service, because each Division serves 
one group of industries exclusively. 
These officers are constantly study- 
ing and interpreting specific industry 
trends. As a result, they get a clear 
view of your problems and needs. 
Whether you make cosmetics or 
construction equipment, we look for- 
ward to serving you. Call us today. 


The First National Bank of Chicago 


Dearborn, Monroe, Clark and Madison Streets * Building with Chicago since 1863 


MEMBER F,D.I.C. 
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A real gain for dollar’s defense 


Bit 





Although myth has it that they have flinty eyes and 

stone hearts, bankers, including that special breed 

called central bankers, are undeniably human. When a 
prospective borrower approaches a banker for a Joan, 
he often has to listen to a short sermon on clean living, 
self-restraint, and thrift. It is a human quality, after all, 
to want to see the other fellow sweat a little. 

In essence, this is what happened at the annual 
meeting of the International Monetary Fund in Vienna 
[Bi Sep. 23’61,p30]. The free world’s central bankers 
and finance ministers were seeking out ways and means 
of strengthening the IMF against a possible breakdown 
in the international monetary system. For all practical 
purposes, this means safeguarding the dollar, which, 
with the pound sterling, has been under intermittent 
pressure in foreign exchange markets over the past year. 

So, with the U.S. looming as a prospective borrower, 
some European delegates, whose countries are being 
asked to provide stand-by credits to the IMF, suc- 
cumbed to the human tendency to make the U. S. sweat. 
A few were motivated by another human desire—to 
get their own back. For most of the nations of Western 
Europe, now enjoying surpluses in their balance of 
payments, were once debtors who had to depend on 
the U.S. for credit. 

Admonition. Wilfrid Baumgartner, France’s finance 
minister and former head of the Banque de Fraice, 
took the lead in extolling the straight and narrow path 
of fiscal rectitude. He made clear that France, and other 
[European nations, were not willing to part with their 
reserves unless they were assured that the borrowing 
nation—that meant the U.S.—was doing everything it 
could to bring the deficit in its balance of payments 
under control. Even then, he demanded that lenders 
must be consulted; he was not prepared to provide 
funds on any automatic basis. 

This public admonition does not mean that France or 
other surplus countries will not provide funds to 
strengthen the IMF. They recognize that failure to 
maintain the present international monetary mechanism 
could be disastrous for the free world. But Baumgartner 
evidently spoke for a great many orthodox thinkers, 
both in Europe and the U.S., who feel that there is no 
panacea for maintaining monetary order, that the 
strength of a currency depends on discipline at home. 

The U.S. recognizes that it cannot continue to run 
big deficits in its balance of payments, even though a 
big portion of the deficits has been incurred because 
of our economic and military aid programs around the 
world. In Vienna, the U.S. delegation took pains to 
assure the Europeans that the Administration was not 
taking an inflationary course and that we were taking 
steps to get the deficit in our balance of payments 
under control. 

What U.S. got. Some commentators think that the 
U.S. was “humiliated” in Vienna but that we had it 
coming to us because of our failure to protect our 


ate 
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currency by tough measures. Others take the posi- 
tion that the orthodox stand of the French is outmoded 
in today’s world and feel that the U.S. should not be 
told by anyone how to run its finances. 

In actual fact, the U.S. was far from humiliated. 
We are not getting our own way completely, but the 
major European nations have agreed, in principle, to 
provide reserves on a stand-by basis. Over the next 
few months the details will be worked out, but we 
already have the assurance that our allies will provide 
reserves to meet any unusual strains on the dollar. 

Unquestionably, the agreement will call for consul- 
tation by the leaders. But the U.S. position is that once 
a commitment to lend has been made, a lender should 
not change its mind unilaterally. For that would mean 
that there is no guarantee that funds will be forth- 
coming, and the important thing is that notice be served 
on the international financial community that in the 
event of sudden pressure on the dollar—or any other 
currency—there is a pool of reserves that can come 
quickly to its relief. 

Thus, the U.S. got what it wanted most at Vienna 
—the promise that the major industrial nations will 
provide reserves if needed. True, conditions are likely 
to be attached, but they are the kind of conditions that 
the U.S. can live with. The Administration is on record 
that it will balance the federal budget in 1963, which 
is the kind of action that Europeans want to see. And 
we are working hard to cut down on the deficit in 
our balance of payments. 

Figures to come. Just how much the Europeans will 
provide in the way of credits is still undecided. The 
talk is that the total pool will be in the neighborhood 
of $5-billion to $6-billion, with about $2-billion to 
$3-billion coming from the surplus nations of Europe. 
To some Administration officials, this is inadequate, 
because it would not be enough of a buffer in the 
event of a real.run on the dollar. 

But, again, no one knows how much would be needed 
to insulate the U.S. against a run on the dollar. If 
a run began, it might easily feed on itself and no 
amount would be enough. The U.S. insistence on firm 
commitments is in fact the best guarantee against a 
run being started. 

Real achievement. Given the all too human desire 
of the Europeans to put the U.S. through the wringer, 
at least verbally, the achievement in Vienna is a real 
one. For it marks a new step forward in the strength- 
ening of the international monetary mechanism. It does 
not mean that we can now sit back and relax and 
forget about a run on the dollar. But it does mean 
that we have a new defense, which gives us some 
flexibility in restoring the strength of our currency. 
Those bankers who are publicly shaking their heads 
and tut-tutting over the weakness of the dollar may 
someday be gratified that the resources of the IMF 
are available to them as well. 
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This is not an offer of these securities for sale. The offer is made only by the Prospectus. 


Not a New Issue 









Nulon 


Electrical Built-ins 
For Homes 


e 






375,000 Shares 
Nulone, Incorporated 
Common Stock 


($1 Par Value) 


Price $22 per share 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained in any State in which this 
announcement is circulated from only such of the underwriters, including 
the undersigned, as may lawfully offer these securities in such State. 


Kidder, Peabody & Co. 
Bren Dillon, Union Securities & Co. 
Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis 
Dean Witter & Co. 
Francis I. duPont & Co. 


W. E. Hutton & Co. 


Lehman Brothers 
Goldman, Sachs &Co. 
Smith, Barney & Co. 


Incorporated 


A. G. Becker & Co. 
Incorporated 
Equitable Securities Corporation Hayden, Stone & Co. 
Reynolds & Co., Inc. Shearson, Hammill & Co. 


Goodbody & Co. McDonald & Company 


Hornblower& Weeks 


Bache & Co. 


Westheimer & Company 
G. H. Walker & Co. 


Incorporated 


September 20, 1961. 
































Are you the last one to know 
what's happening? 


It’s important for men in management positions to know what’s happening 
in the world of business fast ... not last. 

Have you been getting Business Week’s meaningful news coverage 
too late to put it to fullest use... in your job and to further your career? 
If you have been reading Business Week on a “pass-along’’ basis, you 
may have missed Business Week’s urgent reporting and interpreting at 
the time when you could use it most profitably. 

So, if this copy of Business Week was addressed to you on an office 
“routing slip”... instead of a subscription label . . . maybe now is the 
time to start getting your own copy regularly. A personal subscription 
will bring you Business Week every week for $6.00 a year (U. S. only— 
other rates on request.) 

Simply write to us on your company letterhead, giving your title, com- 
pany name and type of business. We’ll be glad to bill you later. Address 
your letter to: 


Circulation Mgr., Business Week, Rm. 3000, 330 W. 42nd St., N. Y. 36, N. Y. 
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Wall St. talks... 


about ‘leak’ in merger 
talk, new income fund, Xerox 
interest in copy process 


—— 


There may be an investigation into 

a “leak” on negotiations between | 
Montgomery Ward and Interstate | 
Department Stores (page 34). It is 
rumored that a number of Wall 
Street houses were informed of the } 
negotiations beforehand, and insider 
buying was reported to have been 
heavy. 


Savings & loan officials doubt they 
can push through recommendations 

to adopt a variable interest rate tied } 
in with the cost of money. As a sav- 
ings and loan unit would increase its 
dividend, the interest rate on its out- I 
standing home loans would be in- 
creased a like amount. As much as 
some S&L officials would like a vari- 
able rate, they feel it would be 
politically impossible because it 
would make potential investors un- |} 
easy about the stability of S&Ls. 


Investor interest in mutual funds | 
that specialize in buying for income 
is lagging, but talk is that a Western 
mutual fund group is beating the 
bushes for a manager of an income 
fund it hopes to start within the next 
few months. It’s interested in form- 
ing one, partly because it wants bal- 
ance in its group, partly because it 
feels that income funds may be back 
in fashion once the current play for | 
growth stocks is over. i 


se gerne 


Xerox Corp. has taken a six months’ 
option from Technical Operations, 
Inc., to study a Tech Ops process for 
use in the office-copying field. The 
option expires in January, and 
Xerox says it will decide by then 
what joint steps it might undertake 
with Tech Ops. Tech Ops says 
the process would compete with 
American Photocopy Equipment 
Co. in the single-copy market, 
rather than with Xerox’s multiple- 
copy process. 


Certain-Teed’s success in _ shell 
homes is prompting other building 
companies to consider entering the 
field. One big outfit is thinking of 
making an acquisition in this field. 
It has been talking merger with 
one of the largest of the shell home 
builders. 
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Verifax Bustos Copier, Model A, only $99.50—other models to $425 


Exclusive Kodak Verifax Copying Feature 
cuts office copying costs up to 50% 


Why pay first-copy price for each 
extra copy you need? 
With a Kodak Verifax Copier you 
turn out extra copies from the same 
Magic Matrix used for the first copy. 
This can add up to big savings in 
any office where extra copies are 
regularly needed to keep everyone 
posted . . . and in systems work, 
where extra copies are a must. 
Simple arithmetic shows just how 
great your savings are. Compare 
with any other copying method: 


Cost of the first Verifax copy—includ- 
ing sheet of Magic Matrix—is only 
about 9¢. Each extra copy made from it 
(and you get at least four) costs less than 
1¢. And these Verifax copies are dry, 
complete, easy to read . . . are on 
letter-size, bond-type paper. But see 
for yourself. 

Call local Verifax Dealer for free 
office demonstration. (See Yellow 
Pages under Duplicating or Photo- 
copying machines.) Or mail coupon. 


Prices quoted are manufacturers suggested prices 
and are subject to change without notice. 


e@ ® * 
erifax Copying DOES MORE... COSTS LESS 
a ... MISSES NOTHING 


Magic Matrix GIVES YOU EXTRA 
COPIES FOR LESS THAN ]° EACH! 


» Kodak. 


TRADE MARK 











Eastman Kodak Company ave 


Business Photo Methods Div. 
Rochester 4, N. Y. 

Gentlemen: Please send 
free booklet on savings and short cuts 
with Verifax Copying. 
[] Check here if you now have a 


Verifax Copier. 


Name 





Position 








Company. 
Street 


City. 








Zone. State 
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In the markets 


Bond market has a bullish air, 
but it doesn’t last long 


The bond market had an unaccustomed air of bullish- 
ness about it early this week. Long-term U.S. govern- 
ment issues rose in price, and there was unusually heavy 
bidding for a new $60-million Pacific Gas & Electric 
issue, partly because it was the first large competitive 
utility issue in six weeks, and it came when inventories 
were low. 

But by midweek, prices were coming down, and the 
consensus is that they will fall further. As a case in 
point, dealers note that there has been a decided slump 
in new corporate bond financing; despite the fact that 
the calendar is light, institutional demand is still soft. 
Said one dealer: “Investors believe a boom is coming, 
which will mean higher interest yields and lower bond 
prices.” 

Meanwhile, competitive bidding got another boost 
with the news that a syndicate headed by Glore, Forgan 
& Co. was awarded the bid for $100-million in Illinois 
bonds. It was the state’s first trip to the bond market 
since 1948, and Glore, Forgan offered a lower net cost 
than a consortium of Chicago banks headed by Con- 
tinental Illinois National Bank & Trust. Since William 
A. Morris & Co. outbid Bank of America on two Cali- 
fornia issues [Bil Sep.16’61,p111] there has been specu- 
lation that more underwriters will be willing to 
compete on bigger issues. 


Pan Am to turn over holdings in National 
to trustee for sale by July, 1964 


Pan American World Airways has agreed to put 463,988 
shares of National Airlines stock it owns in the hands 
of a trustee and to accept a July 15, 1964, deadline for 
sale of the stock. The two airlines exchanged an equal 
amount of stock in 1958 as part of a deal for leasing 
jet planes to each other during their respective peak 
seasons. But the Civil Aeronautics Board disapproved, 
ordered the swap unscrambled and told Pan Am to 
divest itself of its National stock by mid-1962. 

Pan Am, however, said it stood to lose an estimated 
$3-million if it had to meet the deadline. At the time 
of the swap, the shares of the two airlines were trading 
at about the same price, but National’s price is now 
1314, Pan Am’s 175g. Pan Am hopes now that National’s 
new southern transcontinental route will prove profit- 
able and help boost its stock price. 


Head of Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corp. 
named in conflict-of-interest suit 
Another conflict-of-interest charge was hurled this week 


at corporate management—this time against Justin 
Potter, president of Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corp.., 
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who owns 30% of its common stock. Hugh Locke, a 
Birmingham, Ala., judge, and 14 other preferred stock- 
holders of Virginia-Carolina have filed suit charging 
that Potter personally profited from sideline transac- 
tions he had with the company. At the company’s an- 
nual meeting, they assailed the directors for not paying 
dividends on the preferred shares since early in 1959. 
Arrears total $90 a share. The preferred traded at $110 
this week, down several points in the past few trading 
seasons. Its 1961 high was $125. 

Potter says he was aware of the potential conflict-of- 
interest in his dealings, but he says he leaned over back- 
wards to avoid it and did not profit personally. One of 
these transactions, according to the suit, was the sale by 
a real estate company controlled by Potter’s family of 
some phosphate property to Virginia-Carolina. Potter 
says Virginia-Carolina needed new phosphate ore, and 
the transaction was in the company’s best interest. 
Another transaction, the suit adds, was a loan by Potter, 
at 4% interest to himself, of $2-million to the company. 
Potter says the company needed the funds, that he 
extended the loan at a lower cost than Virginia-Caro- 
lina could have secured otherwise, and that everything 
was done to make the company prosper. 

Locke contends that Potter could pay dividends on 
the preferred. When Potter took over effective con- 
trol of the company three years ago, there were divi- 
dend arrears of $73.50 on the stock at that time, but 
Potter’s predecessors were paying the regular dividend. 
Under Potter, the company paid two quarterly divi- 
dends of $1.50 each, then stopped payments. 

The company, meanwhile, is improving sales and 
earnings. It expects a profit in fiscal 1962, ending June 
30, of some $4.3-million, up from $2.3-million the year 
before. Sales also are expected to increase significantly. 


The markets briefs 


A study by Spear & Staff, Inc., investment advisers, 
shows that so far in 1961 only severi of 21 companies 
newly listed on the New York Stock Exchange are 
now selling higher than when they were listed. In 
recent years, a NYSE listing has led to a higher price 
for a company’s stock. But this year many companies 
joined when their stocks were selling at historically 
high price-earnings ratios, so when the market was hit, 
they suffered extra hard. 


The boom in Japanese securities has led to creation of 
a second major stock exchange, which will be installed 
in three Japanese cities. The rules for listing are less 
stringent than those for exchanges in this country, 
except for one that requires that for the past three 
fiscal periods (about 18 months) the company must 
have paid a certain amount of dividends. The Japanese 
finance ministry has worked up rules for shareholder 
protection, but some observers are dubious about their 
effectiveness. There has been growing concern in 
Japanese financial circles that the Tokyo stock market 
isn’t governed strictly enough. 
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Will your children 
ever need 
a guardian? 


Settle the issue 
in your will 


Guardian can’t be 
hamstrung 


How long does 
guardianship last? 


Personal business __ Bill 


September 30, 1961 


It takes more than financial planning to insure the future welfare of your 
children. One important safeguard is to make advance arrangements for a 
guardianship in case something should happen to both you and your wife. 

When death takes both parents of a young child or teenager, suffering is 
multiplied if the parents have failed to leave clear instructions. A county 
judge or similar official is then forced to make what should have been a 
family decision: He must appoint a foster parent for the child, with wide 
authority and responsibility. 

At best, this means taking a chance. 

You can’t assume that your executor can take over the guardianship, unless 
he is specifically named for this role in your will—some states even prohibit 
one person from serving in the dual capacity. 

Nor can you assume that some purely private understanding between you 
and a favored relative will be carried out. Other relatives may upset this. Or 
it may be upset by the child himself; in some states, a girl or boy 14 or over is 
given the right to name a guardian where none has been appointed—assum- 
ing the person selected agrees. 


Picking the guardian now, getting his full agreement, and naming him in 
your will is the only safe course. You can do this by codicil; a new will isn’t 
needed. Probably it would be best for both you and your wife to name the 
same guardian in your wills, simultaneously. 

You can select any mature person—relative or friend. Disappointed rela- 
tives can’t interfere except by attacking and upsetting your entire will; their 
chances here are quite slim. 

Often overlooked is that the will should cover both personal guardianship 
and financial management. You can name one individual for both jobs, or 
two persons—one to serve as personal guardian, the other to act as trustee to 
handle money affairs for the child. (The latter may be a corporate trustee.) 


Once approved by the court, a guardian has wide authority. True, you can 
make your views clear—you might put your ideas on the child’s upbringing 
in writing, in your will. But the guardian would not be strictly limited. 

For all practical purposes, the law puts him into your shoes as a parent. 

You can suggest a certain prep school or college, or a type of career train- 
ing, and place at least a degree of ethical burden on the guardian. But he can 
make contrary decisions for the child; and the court will interfere only where 
there is evidence of an abuse of trust. 

There may be one major exception on this: The question of religious train- 
ing. Here the courts are inclined to curtail a guardian and see that the 
parents’ views are carried out. Bear in mind, though, that state laws and local 
practices vary somewhat on all these details, so that only a close check with 
your attorney can give you a full picture. 


Usually, guardianship ends at age 21. But if the young person marries before 
that, then personal guardianship stops—but not trusteeship of the property. 

Obviously, it’s not a guardian’s duty to support your child with his own 
funds. He can usually use the child’s income for this support—and he can do 
this pretty much at his own discretion. However, there is a limitation: He 
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Hints on handling 
losses 
from a hurricane 


Retiring to the 
country... or 
the kitchen? 


Notes on the 
new model year 
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Personal business continued 


must obtain the special permission of the court to invade principal, unless he 
has been given specific power as trustee. Again, note that state laws vary. 

Also, in some cases, the guardian must post a bond to safeguard the child’s 
interest—unless the parent has specifically waived this. 

Final reminder: If two persons are selected—one for personal guardian- 
ship, the other for financial management—make certain they both agree to 
cooperate fully in handling the child’s affairs. Your family lawyer can help 
you set this straight, at the outset. 


Treasury recently eased two rules on casualty loss deductions—both have 
proved helpful to taxpayers. After hurricane or similar damage, you may: 

" Deduct the cost of any repairs made, and use your receipted bills to 
prove amounts (not previously permitted). 

* Postpone a deduction if you are uncertain about future insurance com- 
pensation. Old rule forced you to claim full loss the same year, then later 
report any compensation as taxable income. 

Important: Get together proof of loss as soon as possible—including news- 
paper stories, snapshots, police or fire reports. All are now acceptable to the 
Treasury as evidence. 

On the insurance side, wind damage is included, of course, in your over-all 
homeowners coverage. But flood coverage—or wave-wash insurance protec- 
tion—still can be bought only at costs that may come close to being prohibi- 
tive. This kind of coverage is rated individually, and in any case, is handled 
by a small number of companies. If interested, you might contact Insurance 
Co. of North America (Philadelphia), American Casualty Co. (Reading, Pa.), 
or Lloyd’s of London. 


Edward Streeter’s new novel, Chairman of the Bored, should do anything 
but bore, if ever you have hankered for a country place after 65. It’s a sort of 
Mr. Blandings story, about an investment counselor who retires to a meadow 
and winds up happily back in the city (Harper, $3.95). 


Haute Cuisine, by Jean Conil, could be a handsome addition to the “execu- 
tive chef” section of your library. This is a classical guidebook to the finest in 
French cookery, as practiced in such establishments as the Colony, 21, Le 
Pavillon, or Baroque (Faber & Faber Ltd., London, $10). 

Wines & Spirits, by William E. Massee, provides the same thorough cov- 
erage, and suggests innumerable mixing ideas (McGraw-Hill, $8.95). 


After a lapse of several years, Detroit is pushing speed and power again— 
there'll be more high-priced models with 400 hp. options in 1962 Ford, 
Chrysler, and General Motors lines . . . After January, even the compacts 
may have higher “performance options” . . . Heaters will turn up as standard 
equipment on Ford’s and GM’s new models—with prices up, too, of course 
.. . Anew study shows that drivers in the 60-to-69 age group have an accident 
index “well below the national average”—while those under 30 have a 
poorer record than those over 75 .. . The Treasury of the Automobile, by 
Ralph Stein, takes cars of all ages through a handsome pictorial review 
(Golden, $12.95) . . . Cadillac’s new tail fins are smaller—and they've lost 
their chrome capping . . . British Hillman has a bigger, faster engine—with 
no loss of fuel economy, it is claimed . . . Avis will offer safety belts in 1962. 


Contents copyrighted under the general copyright on the Sept. 30, 1961, issue—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
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Consumer gets set to spend 


Latest University of Michigan survey shows a 
marked improvement in people’s attitudes toward letting 
loose of cash. Many say now is a good time to buy 


At long last, the consumer appears 
to be in a frame of mind that may 
lead him to make a “sizable contri- 
bution to the business recovery in 
the months to come.” 

This is the conclusion that the 
University of Michigan’s Survey Re- 
search Center derived from its latest 
pulse-taking study. It took an interim 
sounding in August, based on phone 
interviews of some 550 people. se- 
lected from the 1,300 it surveyed in 
greater depth last May. The results, 
charted above. put the index of at- 
titudes and inclinations to buy close 
to its 1955 and 1956 peaks. 

Pep pill. To an economy fretting 
over an only moderate rise in retail 
sales this year [BI Sep.16’61,p19], 
this “decisive improvement” in three 
short months could be just what the 
doctor ordered. Industry has been 
waiting hopefully for signs that con- 
sumers are about to move. Hurricane 
Carla knocked out chances for any 
sharp rise for the week ended Sept. 
16. Federal Reserve Board figures 
for that week showed sales just 
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about even with a year ago, while 
Fairchild Publications’ survey of key 
cities showed a drop of 5% from the 
corresponding week of 1960. 

But though the Survey Research 
Center’s new findings suggest real 
prospects for improvement, project 
directors George Katona and Eva 
Mueller temper their optimism. In 
their judgment, the August study 
spells recovery, not boom, as far as 
consumer spending is concerned. 

People still lack the bounce that 
shot the index to its peak five or six 
years ago. Nearly every component 
fell short of past highs. Reverbera- 
tions of unemployment still clutter 
the air. And world crisis dampens 
confidence in the future. While the 
August interview did not cover these 
points, past experience has shown 
that generally people react unfavor- 
ably to bad news. 

Plans to buy. The index in the 
chart above includes a survey of 
buying intentions, as well as con- 
sumers’ attitudes toward their own 
finances and the state of the econ- 


omy and the market. The center 
concocts another index, however, 
that omits buying intentions but 
includes all other components. With 
buying intentions, the index stands 
at an estimated 101.5, a hairbreadth 
behind the 102.7 of October, 1955. 
Without buying intentions, the in- 
dex reads 97.7, against 1955’s high 
of 104.2. 

Obviously, this points to a jump 
in buying intentions—and this was 
what the August survey found. It 
limited its questions here to two 
products: cars and houses; normally 
it also covers major household fur- 
nishings and appliances. On both 
houses and cars, the indicators were 
cheering. Intentions to buy cars dur- 
ing the next 12 months are more fre- 
quent than they were in August, 
1960—though dragging behind Aug- 
ust, 1959. On new cars, the survey 
turned up a 10% increase in buying 
intentions over a year ago. Used car 
intentions stayed at about the same 
level. 

Intentions to buy houses, too, 
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turns 
electronic 
jungles into 
superhighways 


The complexity of electronic circuits 
ceases to be a problem when they are 
reduced to precisely printed patterns 
... asin this Tone Generator Board, 
made by the Graphik Circuits divi- 
sion of DOT’s Cinch Manufacturing 
Company for a leading manufac- 
turer of electric organs. 


In computers, missile controls, corn- 
munication systems and a host of 
other applications, DOT printed and 
etched circuitry offers completely 
predictable performance because it 
is made to standards of quality un- 
surpassed in the industry. Other 
DOT products for the electronics 
industry include switches, connec- 
tors, sockets and a wide variety of 
specially designed electromechanical 
assemblies. 


GRAPHIK-CIRCUITS 
DIVISION 
CINCH MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
CITY OF INDUSTRY, CALIFORNIA 


Cinch is a division of United-Carr Fastener Corporation 
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gained slightly over a year ago, but 
fell short of August, 1959’s high. 

These findings contrast with those 
of Consumer Reports, which pub- 
lished results of its 1961 survey— 
made in May and June of this year 
—in its October issue. This publica- 
tion found that in every important 
product category plans to buy 
“lagged behind those in the 1960 
questionnaire.” The editors concede, 
though, that their readers are hardly 
typical. They own more goods, buy 
less on credit than the average 
householder. 

Favorable market. Even sharper 
than the rise in buying intentions, 
the Survey Research Center says, is 
the improvement people registered 
in their view of the state of today’s 
market. Though two-thirds look for 
price increases, they show less re- 
sentment over this prospect than 
they did a few years ago. 

Far more people agreed now is a 
good time to buy home furnishings, 
major appliances, and the like, than 
felt it is a bad time to buy. They 
took a particularly bright view of 
the car market, citing reasonable 
buys, favorable credit opportunities, 
and wide choice as reasons. They 
felt considerably better, too, about 
the state of the housing market. 

Bullish mood. Two other major 
components of the index are people’s 
attitudes toward the state of the 
economy and their attitudes toward 
their own personal finances. 

In their appraisal of business con- 
ditions, they feel definitely bullish. 
Early this summer, people were 
evenly divided on whether business 
was worse or better than a year ago. 
In August, nearly three times as 
many people said “better” as said 
“worse.” 

Their attitude toward the future 
showed improvement, too, but 
again fell short of the 1955-1956 
reading, particularly on long-term 
prospects. Fewer people look for 
continuous good times over the next 
five years than registered this op- 
timism in the mid-1950s 

When they looked 2. their own 
pocketbooks, more people reported 
improvement over the previous year 
than did so a year or three months 
ago. The number who anticipated 
further improvement a year from 
now, however, actually declined 
from three months ago. That was to 
be expected, the survey says, since 
people tend to be most optimistic at 
the very beginning of a cyclical up- 
swing. 

If this latest indicator is accurate, 
people are set to do their bit to 
push the economy upward. But they 
don’t promise to go all out in spend- 
ing. End 
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connector and 
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Little things make 
a BIG difference 





in ELECTRONICS 
AIRCRAFT & MISSILES 
AUTOMOTIVE VEHICLES 
APPLIANCES e FURNITURE 
CLOTHING e LEATHER GOODS 


From intricate electro-mechanical 
devices to the simplest clothing 
fasteners, United-Carr’s products are 
designed to help cut costs and in- 
crease product efficiency throughout 
the mass-assembly industries. 


In the design and production of all 
United-Carr products, broad expe- 
rience and individual ingenuity are 
applied to the most advanced metal 
and plastics technology in order 
to achieve optimum quality and 
reliability in every detail. Sound 
management ensures stability while 
stimulating the growth of the Corpo- 
ration’s ten divisions and subsidiaries 
in the U. S. and abroad. 


For further information, you are 
invited to write to S. A. Groves, 
President: 


UNITED-CARR 


Fastener Corporation 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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It’s a good question to ask about an 
L&N Industrial Development represent- 
ative. For when he calls on you, to sug- 
gest a plant site in the Central South, 
chances are he’s just come from a visit 
there — using leg power to inspect the 
acreage; checking personally on boun- 
daries, flood conditions, nearby areas 
available for expansion; investigating 
facilities all the way from electric-power 
supply to schools; talking with those 
persons who influence tax rates and have 
a voice in local legislation. 

For more than a century, L&N has 
served the Central South as its main 
transportation artery. Literally every 
square mile of this up-and-coming region 
is familiar ground to L& N people. But 


LOUISVILLE AND NASHVILLE RAILROAD 
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change is a constant in America. That’s 
why L& N’s Industrial Development De- 
partment continuously develops up-to- 
date facts about a locality by personal 
observation and research. We see, so we 
know! And nobody has better facilities 
for seeing and knowing than a great 
railroad. 

Benefit from L& N’s grass-roots knowl- 
edge of an area, the Central South, which 
ranks first in attractions for new indus- 
try! For a copy of our new “available 
sites” booklet, write or phone: 


A. James, Jr., Director of Industrial De- 
velopment, Louisville and Nashville Rail- 
road, Dept. A, Louisville 1, Kentucky 
(JUniper 7-1121, Ext. 318). 


THE DIXIE LINE 
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An important breakthrough in life insurance planning 
—the “Electronic Analagraph’—is a new, exclusive 
Mutual Benefit Life services The “Analagraph” is a 
scientific device that lets you chart your family protec- 
tion and retirement needs- A pioneer in its field, the 
“Analagraph” complements the Mutual Benefit Life 
man’s experience and knowledge to furnish superior 
life insurance services Now,through the magic of elec- 
tronics, anew dimension has been added—the “Electronic 
Analagraph ”. Write us for further information. 


Benefit is our middle name 


MUTUAL BENEFIT LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY + NEWARK, NEW JERSEY « SINCE 1845 
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In marketing 


National BBB suspends Denver local 
in squabble over “‘truth emblem” 


Last winter, Denver’s Better Business Bureau put 
through a plan for its members to use a “truth emblem” 
on advertising so long as they abided by a rigid code 
of retail ethics and contributed $180 annually to enforce 
the code. Then began the fight between the local BBB 
and national headquarters. 

Headquarters said that use of the truth emblem 
would violate the nationwide BBB code prohibiting 
individual companies from using membership as a 
business-getter. Some Denver businessmen also ob- 
jected. 

The Denver local argued that “without such a pro- 
gram, a Better Business Bureau is nothing but a wail- 
ing wall. People come to us after the event and 
complain, and we make a memo of their trouble— 
and file it.” 

At BBB’s annual convention last May in Phoenix, 
Denver was put on temporary suspension, with an 
October deadline for readjusting to national standards. 
Meanwhile, the Denver local dropped the $180 fee 
and the requirement that a company displaying the 
emblem must belong to BBB. Instead, it began work- 
ing through local trade and business associations. First 
the franchised auto dealer’s association signed up, then 
several other associations. These have been using the 
truth emblem for some months. 

This week, the national BBB stepped in again and 
slapped a permanent suspension order on the Denver 
local—effective Oct. 15. Francis Van Derbur, Denver 
board chairman of BBB, shrugged off the order, saying 
that the local would continue to operate as an inde- 
pendent bureau—along with those of Hawaii, Lima 
(Ohio), Spokane, and St. Paul. 


Humble unveils device that ups efficiency 
of oil-burning heating systems 


The petroleum industry has long been searching for a 
more efficient oil burner to help combat the inroads 
made by natural gas in the home-heating field [BIN 
Dec.3'60,p70]. Humble Oil & Refining Co. this week 
announced just such a device—developed by its affili- 
ate, Esso Research & Engineering Co.—that promises 
“savings of millions of dollars for oil heat customers.” 
For years the industry has been steadily losing 
ground to gas (and recently to electricity). In 1950— 
according to the National Petroleum News Factbook— 
oil accounted for 33% of heating systems in new homes; 
gas, 64%; and electricity, 1%. In 1960 the corresponding 
figures were oil 8%, gas 80%, and electricity 10%. 
Total combustion has always been the goal of engi- 
neers in striving to achieve greater fuel efficiency. The 
Esso Research Center discovered that no combustion 
occurs in the central region of the flame pattern in con- 
ventional high-pressure oil burners because the velocity 
of the air-fuel mixture exceeds the flame velocity. The 
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new development, the “Magic Grid” heat booster, 
creates areas of low velocity that allow the flame to 
spread throughout the center of the fuel spray—thereby 
increasing fuel efficiency by about 12%. 

The company reports that in 30 homes where the 
device was tested last year, the average savings 
amounted to $53.50. The estimated cost of the grid, 
including installation, is $45 to $55, and Humble says 
this can be paid in 12 monthly installments. The grid 
can be employed in all conventional high-pressure 
burners, which make up more than 85% of all oil-burner 
installations, Humble says. 

The device will be manufactured by another Humble 
affiliate, the Gilbert & Barker Mfg. Co. of West Spring- 
field, Mass. Humble plans to market the grid imme- 
diately along the East Coast in the company’s Esso 
Standard Eastern Region. 


Two new beers woo the weight-watcher— 
one even omits the alcohol 


A beer for teetotalers, weight watchers, and people of 
any age is about to flow into the soft drink market from 
the Fox Head Brewing Co. plant at Waukesha, Wis., 
under the aegis of a new company, Waukesha Springs 
Brew Co. 

Drinkers of the new beverage—Fox Brew—will still 
have the conventional head of foam to blow off, but 
they can’t look forward to any afterglow; Fox Brew 
contains no alcohol. The brew’s ingredients are malted 
barleys, corn, brewers’ yeast, seedless hops, and wheat 
germs. It will taste something like beer, says Andrew 
Schnell, Jr., executive vice-president of Fox Head, but 
without the alcohol it won't have the familiar flavor. 

One attribute of Fox Brew, according to Schnell, is its 
low caloric count—only 70 calories in a 12-oz. can, half 
the amount of most popular soft drinks. 

Schnell says Fox Brew will be distributed nationally, 
but as competition for soft drinks, not beer. 


For the weight watcher who prefers not to sacrifice 
his afterglow, Piel Bros. of Brooklyn, N. Y. has come up 
with a low calorie beer—Trommers Red Letter Beer. 
Favorable reports from retailers have led Piel to triple 
production since the product came on the market 
Sept. 5. It is priced at 2¢ more per six-pack than the 
conventional Piel beer in the New York area. 


Marketing briefs 


Admiral Corp. is adding to its electric appliances a 
line of built-in gas ovens and surface cooking units— 
the first gas appliances ever offered by the company. 


Davidson Bros., Inc.—Detroit-based operator of 35 
Federal Department Stores, 14 Kobacker stores, and 
nine Hoffritz cutlery stores—bought four suburban 
department stores operated by Sams, Inc. The deal 
involved about $3-million in cash. 
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EXPERIENCE js Important! 


As Miami’s oldest bank, First National has served 
the financial needs of Miami and South Florida for nearly 
six decades. During that time, Greater Miami has become 
one of the nation’s major metropolitan centers. ..a com- 
plex market requiring the understanding that comes only 
through long experience and close association. Good reason 
to call on Florida’s largest bank when you need a banking 
connection in Florida. 
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REGIONS 


Recovery 
offsets 
July lull 


Nationally, income rises from 
June to July this year, 
though 14 states are down 


Personal income strongly resisted 
the normal summer downturn, ac- 
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cording to Business Week’s Measure | 


of Personal Income. 
Earnings did decline from June to 


July in 14 states, but the dip was | 
nowhere near as sharp as the usual | 
seasonal cutback. In fact, despite fac- ' 


tory vacations, auto model change- 
overs, and a drop in government jobs 
when public schools closed for the 
summer, July income for the nation 
as a whole managed to post a small 
increase of 0.7% over the month. 

Partly, that’s because manufac- 
turers, encouraged by the mounting 
rate of orders, were loath to choke 
off production at so early a stage in 
the recovery. There were some re- 
ductions, to be sure, but a great 
deal less than normally at this time 
of year. 

Year to year. Over the year, per- 
sonal income made the best showing 
since November, 1960, by pulling 
2.7% ahead of July, 1960. 

Star performers among the states 
in the year-to-year comparison were 
still those that were affected very 
little by the recession—Montana, 
Colorado, and Utah. 

Most heartening, however, was 
the number of key industrial states 
that have turned the corner and 
are now posting firm advances over 
last year. Prominent among these 
are: California (+3.7%), Illinois 
(+2.5%), Indiana (+3.3%), Mas- 
sachusetts (+3.8%), New  Jer- 
sey (+4.2%), New York (+2.3%), 
and Pennsylvania (+3%). 

Of the major manufacturing 
states, only Michigan has failed to 
recover to year-ago levels. However. 
with the auto strike threat out of 
the way and production started on 
1962 models, it probably won't be 
pine before Michigan, too, joins the 
ranks of the restored. 
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Measure of aereones income 


Millions of dollars — 
Dainese anteater 
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Hawaii ............. 76.0 1279 8 #8=6127.4 (1308 + 23 820.2 893.5 + 89 
_.. Sree ra 74.5 "1062 112.0 (1098 + 4.3 730.3 727.7 — 04 
cle eens 1,677.5 22460 2,309.7 23015 + 2.5 15,806.0 15,8126 + 0.04 
WE sted cows 663.5 8447 855.6 8727 + 3.3 5,892.4 5,822.9 — 1.2 
WME: i325 chUse.ciss 357.3 | 471.9. 476.1 | 346645  — 1.6 3,267.8 3,382.9 + 3.5 
SESE aig ec ae 281.8 | fee = «- 78.5 | eae s+ 2.0 2,622.1 2,718.1 + 3.7 
Kentucky .......... 307.1 2 9 See@ 415.1 | =e + 64 2,734.9 28375 + 3.8 
Louisiana .......... 318.3 | 4a7e8. 462.7 4654 + 1.8 3,178.6 3,224.6 + 1.4 
SERED Rakepe 112.8 186.7 156.7 | see + 1.5 1,061.7 1,080.9 + 18 
Maryland .......... 432.3 e167 639.6 638.7. + 3.6 4,312.2 4,332.7 + 6.5 
Massachusetts ..... 799.8 - 109035 ' 1,124.2 1,131.8 + 3.8 7,522.3 7,706.6 + 2.5 
Michigan .......... 1,457.0 1471.6 —- 82 11,383.6 9,950.3 —12.6 
Minnesota ......... 434.8 614.8 (6204 + 47 4,101.4 4,208.9 + 2.6 
Mississippi ........ 160.9 212.9 (211.2. + 19 1,454.4 1,452.2 — 0.2 
ae Seen 600.9 5,602.3 5,740.9 + 2.5 
Montana ........... 92.3 765.5 810.8 + 5.9 
Nebraska .......... 182.5 1,713.4 1,772.0 + 3.4 
ONIN 5 cdwatee eos 43.1 464.3 474.3 + 2.2 
New Hampshire .... 75.2 729.0 7424 + 1.8 
New Jersey ........ 982.9 9,565.0 9,756.9 + 2.0 
New Mexico. ....... 91.8 1,002.6 1,005.6 + 0.3 
New York .......... 2,887.9 27,631.1 27,867.7 + 0.9 
North Carolina ..... 429.0 3,934.4 4,003.7 + 18 
North Dakota ...... 67.4 591.7 593.2 + 0.3 
Ba Nis ci asecen 1,476.3 13,434.7. 13,119.00 — 23 
Oklahoma .......... 268.5 2,515.9 2,597.3 + 3.2 
vated anes 249.8 2,338.6 2,385.1 + 2.0 
Pennsylvania ....... 1,678.6 15,464.2 15,170.22 — 1.9 
Rhode Island ....... 129.9 1,121.7 1,149.6 + 2.5 
South Carolina ..... 210.0 1,896.9 1,901.3 + 0.2 
South Dakota ...... 73.7 | 646.4 673.5 + 4.2 
Tennessee ......... 345.9 | 3,258.4 3,346.8 + 2.7 
Ws Sec ogcen tan 1,132.9 10,786.7 11,0748 + 2.7 
WE cases ce cctan 98.1 1,045.9 1,089.3 + 4.1 
a eae 45.9 | 425.9 425.5 — 0.1 
SIE gos onsnanaee 383.3 4,181.0 4,262.0 + 1.9 
Washington ........ 418.0 | 3,832.7 3,972.0 + 3.6 
West Virginia ...... 209.7 | 1,871.4 1,854.2 — 0.9 
Wisconsin ......... : 5,128.7 5,124.1 — 0.1 
402.5 428.1 + 6.4 
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TRANSPORTATION 


Small, older ones can’t 
compete, yet no new ones are 
coming from U. S. yards | o 


riers 
own 
Of all the “highways” of commerce} Ship 
in the United States, the Great Lakes, 2 
are probably the most important,| thou 
On their broad stretches, commodi-| ™al 
ties have for years moved cheaply,} ©4P# 
efficiently, and in great bulk. Many with 
industries are situated where they) CU 
are because of this lake transporta-) ,L€ 
tion. | ginal 
To handle traffic on the Lakes, aj to th 
unique type of vessel has been de4 , !° 
veloped—the lake boat (pictures), 225? 
with its engine in the stern and its} high 
pilot house high in the bow, to leave 2 !0v 
the midsection for uninterrupted} ‘ 
cargo holds. Functionally, the lake} 
boat still is unchallenged, but the! 
economics of U.S. shipbuilding and; : 
U.S. shipowning raises a question 
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Christening on Cleveland lakefront starts National Steel Corp.’s converted ore 
boat Leon Falk, Jr., on its career. Ship was assembled like one at upper right. 





Arthur B. Homer (right), operated by Bethlehem Transportation Co., delivers ore 
at Cleveland. Ship is one of last two built from keel up in a U.S. yard. 
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about how the lake fleets can be 
kept up to date. 

The older, smaller ships are no 
? longer economical to operate. Big 
ships are so expensive to build in 
) this country that they can’t pay back 
their investment. And, since a year 
ago last July, the law has prohibited 
building ships—or even parts of 
them—in foreign yards if they are 
} to be used entirely in domestic 
trade. The ship below is one of the 
‘ last two to be built in a U.S. yard 
) | from the keel up; the ship at right is 
the very last to be assembled with 

a cargo midsection built overseas. 
Aging, shrinking fleet. The U.S.- 
} flag merchant fleet on the Lakes is 
both aging and shrinking in num- 
bers. When the shipping season 
opened last spring, the Lake Car- 
riers’ Assn., which represents U.S. 
owners, listed only 265 member 
erce| Ships, compared with 317 enrolled 
akes' @ year earlier. The casualties, 
rant,| though, are among the older and 
‘odi.| Smaller ships—the listed carrying 


,| capacity dropped only 317,950 tons 
ply, | i 2 i I 3 os : 
fany| With the retirement of the 52 ships 
they, during the year. 

y Re 
srta-| _ Less efficient ships eke out a mar- 
’ re ‘ . e « ° 

ginal existence, primarily according 

15. qj to the fortunes of the iron ore traffic. 
je. Total bulk freight on the Lakes 
res) has ranged for 20 years between a 


1 its} high of 199,696,932 tons in 1953 and 
cowl 2 low of 141,434,040 tons in 1958. 
pted But iron ore shipments in the same 
lake, 20-year period have varied far more 
the widely, from a high of 95,844,449 
and, (ons in 1953 toa low of 51,450,731 
tion! 00S in the strike year of 1959. Last 



























Bow section of former tanker is propped up 





Aft and mid sections of the Paul H. Carnahan are separately prepared for joining 
with bow unit. Midsection was the last built abroad before law forebade it. 


in American Ship Building yard at 
Lorain, Ohio, during conversion to ore boat, National Steel’s Paul H. Carnahan. 
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MENin MONON 


CHOOSE 


ALBERTA 


Center of the Western 
Canadian Market 


... offering excellent strategic 
location for branch plant and 


manutacturing operations. 
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CALGARY POWER LTD. 


Serving the province of ALBERTA 
| 
For plant location information: 


| Write: E. H. Parsons, 
Director of Industrial Development, 
Box 190, Calgary, Alberta, Canada 


(All inquiries confidential) 
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Obsolete ore boat is scrapped for steel salvage on Cleveland waterfront 


year, iron ore made up 73-million 
tons of 170-million-ton total; most 
of the remainder was coal, stone, 
and grain. The iron ore ships also 
tend to travel farthest. 

This year, with the steel industry 
just pulling out of a dip in business, 
only two-thirds of the ore boats are 
operating. Naturally, the older, 
smaller, slower boats are the ones 
that are tied up. 

Hardships. Small independent op- 
erators of fleets suffer the most in 
lean years. The large fleets have vir- 
tually a guaranteed trade. Pittsburgh 
Steamship Div. of U.S. Steel Corp. 
is the largest operator on the Lakes; 
second largest is Interlake Steam- 
ship Co., managed by Pickands 
Mather & Co., which also manages 
mines for Bethlehem Steel Corp. and 
other big steel companies. 

The small fleets not only lack such 
customer connections—they also find 
it much harder to raise the money 
to build new, more efficient boats. 
So they lose ground steadily. This 
summer Nicholson Transit Co. of 
River Rouge, Mich., puts its last 12 
boats up for sale; a spokesman said 
they were obsolete, too small to 
operate economically. Nicholson kept 
its dock, warehouse, and stevedor- 
ing operations. 

A small ore boat, carrying up to 
10,000 tons per trip, takes about 
seven days to make the trip from a 


Se cern 


Lake Superior port to a Lake Erie 
unloading pier and back again; it 
carries a crew of at least 33 men—up 
to 36 men if it doesn’t have auto- | 
matic furnace-stoking equipment. 

A large, modern ore boat, carrying | 
25,000 tons per trip, can make the 
round trip in a little more than five | 
days, and it needs not more than 
35 crewmen. 

The comparison, then, is this: to | 
haul up to 10,000 tons of ore, at least | 
231 man-days; to haul up to 25,000 } 
tons of ore, 175 man-days. 

Replacement market. The obvious 
response to such arithmetic is to 
scrap the unproductive boat in favor | 
of a new and bigger one, but it’s | 
not that easy. 

Ship operators say a boat to carry 
25,000 tons of ore would cost $8- 
million today if built from the keel 


up in a U.S. shipyard. The last six | 


huge bulk carriers, built in 1958-60, 
were all started before the cost 
reached the $8-million-plus level; 
not one is being built this year. 
Three ore boats have been added 
to the fleet this year, with another 
to be completed in late fall, by the 
expedient of converting them from 
ocean tankers. Bow and stern sec- 
tions of the tankers have been 
chopped off and reconditioned; then 
a midsection, built abroad for saving 
in costs is fitted between them. 
Cost amounts to little more than 
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arTy You can’t plunk down fifty cents on amusement or business gossip. They most all the others are directly con- 
$8- a newsstand and pick up a copy of need the news of Business Week. cerned with management of their 
keel Business Week. They use it for business or personal companies. 

six | Nor can you send your subscription profit. They rely on it to help guide —- These are the people who are reading 
-60, eheck and receive it through the mail ily decisions. and using Business Week’s pages. 
ost —unless your job, title, and respon- Where are these subscribers? These are the people who will re- 
vel; sibility qualify you. If you’re not a _—‘ For instance, thereare63,6290fthem spond to your advertising in Busi- 

| management man, your chances are in America’s 500 largest industrial ness Week. 

ded pretty slim. corporations. Not one of them plunked down fifty 
her The 380,000 subscribers to Business There are 15,919 more in America’s cents on a newsstand to get his copy. 
the Week constitute the largest selected 50 largest banks, 50 largest utilities, But these are the men who are plunk- 
om management audience in publishing. 50 largest life insurance companies, ing down millions in business and 
3EC- They have been screened, identified, 50 largest merchandising firms, 50 industrial purchases. 

a: and accepted for their ability to use _ largest transportation companies. The fact is: there are thousands of 
iol Business esk yarns. Over 23% of Business Week’s sub- _ products and services which cannot 
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sl ning paper.”’ They don’t read it for partners of their business. And al- And unless they know you. 
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NOTABLE FIRSTS 





FOR LIQUID 


The 20,000 bbl. sphere in which 
liquid ethylene is stored at —140°F 
at the Bayway Refinery of Esso 
Standard, Division of Humble Oil 
& Refining Company, Linden, New 
Jersey, has the distinction of being 
the largest double-wall sphere as 
well as the largest above-ground 
storage unit for ethylene in the U.S. 

CBal’s extensive experience in 
cryogenic storage was called upon, 
through Stone & Webster Engineer- 
ing Corporation, to design, fabricate 
and erect the sphere. This is another 
example of how CBal readily pro- 
vides the most suitable cryogenic 


te aaa a BRE ti FE ia, 








BTHYLENE 


storage unit when new liquid gas 
storage requirements arise. 

May we tell you how this experi- 
ence can provide the most advan- 
tageous liquid gas storage for you? 
Write for Bulletin G-50, “Cryogenic 
Storage Vessels.” Chicago Bridge & 
Iron Company, 332 S. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago 4, Ill. Offices and sub- 
sidiaries throughout the world. 


+ a 


CB-6119 


























Serving leaders in the fields of Nuclear Power, Chemistry, Petroleum, Aerospace, 
Cryogenics, Hydroelectric Power, and Municipal and Industrial Water Supply. 
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half the price of new construction. 

But all this is over now. This 
year’s four conversions using mid- 
sections from foreign shipyards are 
the last of their kind. Not long after 
they were put under contract, Con- 
gress amended the Merchant Marine 
Act of 1920 to forbid use of foreign- 
built ship components in domestic 
trade. 

The law had always prohibited the 
use of foreign-built ships in domes- 
tic trade, but it had left a loophole 
for buying pieces of ships abroad. 
Lobbies, including the unemploy- 
ment-riddled shipyard unions, per- 
suaded Congress that a rigid rule 
would help U.S. shipbuilding. But it 
hasn’t worked out that way yet. The 
only major construction on the U. S. 
side of the Lakes is the Paul H. 
Carnahan (pictures, page 133), at 
the Lorain (Ohio) yards of American 
Ship Building Co., last of the con- 
version jobs. 

No subsidies. Because they are in 
domestic trade (from one U.S. port 
to another), most ore fleet operators 
can’t qualify for operating subsidies 
from the government. Those are only 
for ships in foreign commerce, and 
Congress has specified that ships 
that remain in the Great Lakes are 
not engaged in foreign commerce 
even if they stop at Canadian ports 
along their way. 

Some operators are considering a 
mixture of foreign and domestic 
trade, using a ship to carry iron ore 
from Liberia or Venezuela and also 
from the head of the Lakes to the 
steel centers. Bethlehem has prelimi- 
nary approval from the Federal 
Maritime Board for construction 
subsidies on two ships for this. 

Another alternative can be used 
by companies associated with the 
growing iron ore operations in 
Canada. For exclusive service on 
the Canada to U.S. ore run, they 
can build ships at lower cost in 
Canadian shipyards and man them 
with less expensive Canadian crews. 

Operations of U.S.-flag ships 
through the Seaway to carry ore 
have been disappointing, cramped 
by high tolls on the Seaway and 
high costs of American crews. This 
season the only Canadian iron ore 
carried through the Seaway on U.S. 
ships consisted of two cargoes, one 
on each of two newly converted ore 
boats that had to pass Canadian ore 
ports on their maiden voyages to the 
Lakes from East Coast yards. 

Pickands Mather is considering 
construction of eight large ore boats 
for a big new Canadian ore develop- 
ment, and it is comparing costs of 
mixed domestic-foreign operations, 
with those of Canadian ship con- 
struction and ownership. End 
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HANDY PICKUP 


RETAIL DELIVERY UNIT 


IN ONE WORD...THE 


You’re looking at the first pleas- 
ing combination of a light-duty 
truck and a passenger car! The 
toughness and stamina of one, the 
comfort and convenience of the other. 


From the work viewpoint, this 
peppy new Scout by INTERNATIONAL 
is built for punishment— taking you 
and whatever you have to move there 
and back with ease. The 5-ft. pickup 
box has 341% cu. ft. of space for cargo. 
And if you’re facing rough roads or 
going off highway, the Scour is 
ready: box section frame absorbs 
stresses and strains to protect the 
body; muffler, gas tank and steering 
are all safely above the frame. 


SCOUT =" 


Three sit comfortably in the 
front on a full-width adjustable seat. 
Doors, windows, floor and top are all 
weather-sealed to close out water, 
dirt and drafts. You can take off the 
top to drive a convertible . . . or re- 
move doors and windows, fold down 
the windshield and have an attractive 
runabout. 


The SCOUT options make it even 
more useful. There’s the regular steel 
cab top or full-length TraveEL-Top 
... or soft vinyl-coated Sport-Top. 
The all-wheel-drive model takes you 
across streambeds, up mountain 
trails. And you can add winch, snow- 
plow, pusher bumper. 


SERVICE VEHICLE 


ALL-PURPOSE WORKHORSE 








A compact 13-ft. overall, the 
Scout is only 67 inches high, 68 in- 
ches wide. Its COMANCHE engine 
gives you 93 hp., from a “slant- 
four” that’s a miser with regular gas. 
See your nearby INTERNATIONAL 
Scout Dealer or Branch. Interna- 
tional Harvester Co., Chicago, Illinois. 


FOR ONLY 


$1950.29 


Manufacturer’s suggested retail price of SCOUT rear- 
wheel-drive model, including both steel cab top and 
full-length TRAVEL-TOP and directional signals, but 
excluding state and local taxes, where applicable, and 
destination charges. 


INTERNATIONAL HH. 
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New McGraw-Hill 
business books 
for your 








Professional Library 


SRIEICY 


NEW PATTERNS 
OF MANAGEMENT 


Just Out. Develops a newer system of 
management for achieving high levels 
of productivity and performance in an 
organization. Based on an extensive 
study of principles and practices used 4% 
by top performing managers. Treats % 
budgets, goals, work simplification, 
motivation, and more. By R. Likert, 
Director, Institute for Social Research, 
256 pp., 79 illus., $6.95 


HOW TO SELL WELL 


Just Out. Provides a complete pro- 
gram to help you attain top-rung 
sales success. Tells everything from 
finding the right job, to scheduling 
your work day ... from selling your 
prospect six ways at once, to putting 
yourself in line for promotion to sales 
manager. Gives hundreds of ideas, 
methods, and strategies you can put to 
work in your own career. By J. 
Bender 269 pp., $4.95 


MERCHANDISING 
FOR TOMORROW 


Just Out. An analysis of pioneering 
marketing trends and a quick-refer- 
ence collection of 500 tested and 
adaptable plans and ideas. Treats 
selling. promotion, and advertising. 
including retail, wholesale, and manu- 
facturers’ operations. Reflects best 
practices of leading companies. By 
E. B. Weiss, Doyle Dane Bernbach, 
Inc. 272 pp., $7.50 


TOTAL 
QUALITY CONTROL 


Just Out. Discusses the activity of 
controlling quality of products in in- 
dustry as it extends throughout the 
entire business system. Covers major 
areas, including business quality man- 
agement; quality control management: 
engineering and statistical technology 
of quality control, and more. By A. 
Vv. Feigenbaum, General Electric Co. 
627 pp., over 230 illus., $11.00 


ECONOMIC ANALYSIS FOR 
BUSINESS DECISIONS 


Just Out. Shows how to apply tech- 
niques of economic analysis to solve 
business problems. Linear program- 
ming, integer programming, inven- 
tory models, and sequential decision 
theory are major areas covered. Stress 
is placed on sensitivity analysis and 
the role played by implicit prices in 
such analyses. By A. Manne, Yale 
University. 192 pp., illus., $6.95 
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SEE THESE BOOKS 10 DAYS FREE 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK CO., Inc. BW-9-30 
327 W. 4ist St., New York 36, N. Y. 

Send me book(s) checked below for 10 days’ ex- 
amination on approval. In 10 days I will remit for 
book(s) I keep plus few cents for delivery costs, 
and return*‘unwanted book(s) postpaid. (We pay 
delivery costs if you remit with this coupon—same 
return privilege. ) 

C] Likert—New Patterns of Mamt.. $6.95 

C] Bender tow to Sei) Well, $4.95 











[] Weiss—-Merch, for Tomorrow, $7.50 
Feizenbaum—Total Qual. Cntrl., $11.00 

( Manne—Eco. Analy. for Bus. Decisions, $6.95 
OND wv caus ccunv reuse sen Gus tea diuert des Sue 
RET ENS 0:65 000.0 ove v vod pews danced We keaiwe baaree 
CO | vcs pecsseyaunesacusele Zone....State....... 
CONS cio 0s cick esd veneetiestxbbahbodsanes alive 
PRUE on 55 olttes ons sop pede hacks eae eas ave mean 
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For price and terms outside U.S. 
write McGraw-Hill Int’l., N.Y.C. BW-8-30 | 
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Charts of the week 











Steel 
strike| 








Factory jobs still below peak 


Manufacturers soon will have to 
start expanding their labor force to 
meet mounting demands for goods. 
As of August, however, full recov- 
ery had not yet spread to manufac- 
turing employment, despite new 
records in industrial production. 
The number on factory payrolls 
last month remained a half-million 


below the pre-recession level of al- 
most 16.6-million, reached in Febru- 
ary, 1960, when production was still 
catching up after the steel walkout. 
The weakness centers mostly in 
durables. Autos and machinery ac- 
count for most of the lag, though 
both have recovered substantially 
from the pit of the recession. 

















... but pay reaches new high 


Factory workers who managed to 
hold onto their jobs or have re- 
gained them during the recovery 
have been taking home fatter pay- 
checks than ever before. The extra 
money comes from overtime pay 
and higher hourly wage rates. 

Many manufacturers prefer to pay 
overtime rates to meet production 


schedules rather than enlarge their 
work force. This way they can hold 
down non-wage employment costs— 
fringe benefits, unemployment and 
social security taxes. 

Wages are due for another hike 
next month when steelworkers start 
getting the built-in pay increase 
negotiated two years ago. 
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THE TREND 


Bi 


The wrong way to try to fight inflation 


Pres. Kennedy’s warning to the steel industry not to 
raise prices—and the sharp reply from Chmn. Roger 
M. Blough, of U.S. Steel Corp., suggesting that 
the President look to his own monetary and fiscal 
policies if he is seeking a cause of inflation—have 
raised issues that will reverberate for a long time. 

Those issues are exceedingly complex. Even 
reasonable men, such as the economists interviewed 
by Business Week (page 84), are bound to differ 
violently about the appropriate course for govern- 
ment policy to take, it this nation is to achieve full 
employment, more rapid growth, balance-of-pay- 
ments equilibrium, and reasonable price stability. 

There are three assumptions underlying the argu- 
ments of those who favor government pressure upon 
big industries, such as steel, to ensure that their 
price behavior (or their wage settlements) are “in 
the public interest’—a concept singularly difficult 
to define or to apply to a particular wage rate or 
price change. The three assumptions are: 

= That, in certain key industries, big business and 
big labor are so powerful that they set prices and 
wages to suit themselves. 

" That the exercise of this power has produced a 
steady inflation throughout the postwar period and 
that, with the upswing in business, it now threatens 
to set off a general inflation. 

" That monetary and fiscal policy are ineffective 
against these powerful industries—unless general 
restraints are applied with such Draconian force 
as to check the entire economy well short of full 
employment and to i:duce recessions. 

It follows from these assumptions that an 
Administration committed to both full employment 
and price stability must bring political pressure 
to bear directly upon the otherwise uncontrollable 
industry. 


What inflation? 


But the assumptions on which this conclusion is 
based are highly questionable. 

First of all, there is serious reason to doubt that 
the U.S. economy has suffered from cost-push or 
sellers’ inflation—or any other kind—since the 
Korean War. Indeed, Prof. George Stigler con- 
cluded after an intensive National Bureau of 
Economic Research study of U.S. price data that 
“there has been no significant increase in prices 
on average in the last decade” when due allowance 
is made for upward bias in the price indexes. 

Many—though by no means all—economists have 
concluded that so-called cost-push inflation, where 
it did seem to occur, was actually just a slow 
manifestation of demand-pull inflation, caused by 
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the vast expansion of the money supply during 
World War II. That process couldn’t last forever. 
So careful a scholar as Prof. M.A. Adelman of | 
MIT earlier reached the conclusion that steel had 
about come to the end of the price-raising road in | 
1958; Adelman correctly predicted that the next 
time the union asked for more, there had to be a 
fight, and that steel prices could no longer be raised 
except in certain lines where the market power of 
steel producers had not yet been used to the full. 
The check to steel prices has been augmented by 
more intense foreign competition and competition 
from other products, especially aluminum. 
Without any clear and present danger of an out- 
break of inflation emanating from steel or other 
key industries—indeed with considerable evidence 
of a remarkably steady price structure given the 
pace of the recovery to date—there was no need 
for the Administration to move into its super- 
jawbone attack on the steel industry. But the Ad- 
ministration, indeed, has implied that this style 
of government intervention into the wage and price 
picture will be its standard operating procedure. 
It could be argued that we are in a period of 
national emergency (yet unofficially declared), and 
that such an approach is dictated by national needs. 
This argument is specious. We are indeed in an 
emergency, but not an emergency that as yet puts 
any real strains on our national resources. And 
there is nothing temporary about this situation. 
The cold war has been, and will continue to be, a 
permanent state for as far ahead as any man can see. 


The real answer 


What this country needs are national economic 
policies that will serve us well for the long pull, 
policies that will preserve the freedom, vitality, 
and voluntary nature of decision-making by busi- 
ness, capital, and labor. There is very serious doubt 
that halfway measures toward economic planning 
will improve the functioning of our economy. As 
Prof. Lawrence Klein of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania has phrased the matter, “You either have a 
market system or planning. I don’t think a mixed 
system works too well. Meddling with the market 
system leads to internal contradictions and all 
kinds of disequilibria.” 

If the Administration wishes to avoid inflation, 
it will have to control its own fiscal behavior (even 
if this means giving up some programs dear to its _ 
heart) and it will have to develop sounder policies 
for stimulating economic growth, especially through * 
scientific and technological progress. This is the 
way to provide real insurance against inflation. 
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